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NEWS 


and NOTES 


IN THIS ISSUE we present the 
Christmas Message of the Holy Father 
which treated, among other things, the 
horrors of an atomic war and points 
out the true way to peace and security. 
His second major address on the 
movies, complementing a previous ad- 
dress to the film industry, describes 
“the ideal film” from the standpoint 
of its content and effect on the com- 
munity. Several other messages of the 
fourth quarter are included (about 20 
in all) covering a wide range in topics. 


* 


BECAUSE OF THE GREAT 
VOLUME of papal material during 
the quarter, space did not permit us to 
print all the Pope’s important and in- 
teresting messages of October, Novem- 
ber, December. So some are being tem- 
porarily deferred until a later issue. 

It is always a difficult task to deter- 
mine just which messages to print im- 
mediately and which to defer tempo- 
. rarily, which to print in full and which 
to print in excerpt form. It is not al- 
ways the importance or interest of the 
message which governs. Sometimes it 
is the temporary lack of a translator, 
or the similarity in subject matter be- 
tween two or three messages, or some 
other factor which persuades us that 
this particular message belongs in this 
or that issue. 


* 
ENCYCLICAL ON CHURCH 
MUSIC: The Encyclical Letter, Musicae 
Sacrae Disciplina, bearing the date of 
Christmas Day, was issued by Pope 
Pius XII to mark the fiiftieth anniver- 


sary of the Motu Proprio of St. Pius X 
which has been the governing document 
in this matter during the past fifty 
years. However, the new encyclical was 
not published in Osservatore Romano 
until January 1, 1956 (our cut-off date 
is Dec. 31) and therefore belongs in 
the next issue of TPS. Meanwhile, an 
English translation is available in 
pamphlet form through N.C.W.C. (1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
> & GC) 


* 

NEXT ISSUE: The Spring issue 
(which will cover the messages of Janu- 
ary, February, March) is already 
building up. Besides the messages of 
last quarter which we had to defer 
temporarily, and the encyclical on 
sacred music, there are already a large 
number of new and interesting ad- 
dresses and letters. An address to a 
group of Catholic doctors on natural 
childbirth, two addresses on industry 
and human relations, and two on St. 
Ignatius Loyola (this is the Ignatian 
year) are a good beginning for our 
new issue—and the quarter is far from 
over. 


* 


FILLER THEME: February was 
Catholic Press Month and sets the 
theme for our fillers in this issue. The 
press has always been close to the Holy 
Father’s heart. His father was one of 
the founders of the famous Vatican 
daily, Osservatore Romano, which to- 
day is the chief current source for 
papal messages. In the last five years 
alone the Pope has spoken to a dozen 
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or more groups representing the press. 
In this issue we print a very few brief 
quotes from some of his messages on 
the press. 


* 


THE YEAR 1955, which began 
with His Holiness Pope Pius XII slowly 
recovering from serious illness, came 
to a close with the Pontiff apparently 
recovered and carrying out his duties 
with undiminished strength. 

According to the Vatican Press 
Office, the Pope, during 1955, delivered 
59 major addresses and radio speeches 
and received an estimated 370,000 per- 
sons in audiences. He also issued a 
large number of letters marking impor- 
tant occasions in the Catholic life of 
various countries. In the four issues 
covering the year 1955, THE PoPE 
SPEAKS published a total of 70 mes- 
sages in full (69 from 1955, one car- 
ried over from 1954), excerpts from 
16 other messages of 1954-55, and a 





TITLE-PAGE; INDEX 


For subscribers who bind their 
issues of TPS: Send us a self- 
addressed, stamped (6¢) envelope, 
size 7” x 10” or larger, and we 
will send you a title page for Vol- 
ume II of THE Pore SpEAKs; also 
a very brief topical index covering 
the four issues of Volume II. For 
those who can wait a bit longer: 
At the end of the first five years of 
TPS (1959) we hope to publish 
in a separate volume a more de- 
tailed, more comprehensive index 
covering the five-year period. Mean- 
while, readers can get reference 
help from the Key Topics in the 
TPS Guide and Digest (see page 
382 - 394) 











host of brief quotes from messages of 
the past. 

His addresses covered a wide variety 
of subjects, ranging from advice on 
safe driving to profound explanations 
of certain aspects of Thomistic philoso- 
phy. Of his 59 speeches, 25 were de- 
livered in Italian, 22 in French, six in 
English, five in Spanish and one in 
Portuguese, 

He issued one encyclical in 1955. 
Titled Musicae Sacrae Disciplina, it is 
devoted to sacred music. (Since it was 
published on January 1, 1956, it will 
appear in our next issue.) 


* 


THE GREAT MAJORITY of the 
370,000 persons received by the Holy 
Father were received in general audi- 
ences. Among the prominent statesmen 
received by the Pontiff were United 
States Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, India’s Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Italian President Giovanni 
Gronchi, Premier John Costello of 
Ireland, former French Premier Pierre 
Mendes-France, German Foreign Minis- 
ter Heinrich von Brentano, Prince 
Bernard of the Netherlands and the 
British Duke of Gloucester. 

Six new ambassadors and three min- 
isters were accredited to the Holy See 
during 1955, while the Pope made five 
appointments to the papal diplomatic 
service. 

* 


AMONG THE VISITORS were 
King Charles Mutara Rudahigwam and 
Queen Rosalia of Ruanda Uranda in the 
Belgian Congo. The 44-year old king is 
considered to be the tallest ruler in the 
world, measuring seven feet tall. “It 
was the most moving day of our lives,” 
King Charles said after the private 
audience with the Pope. During the 
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audience the king presented the Holy 
Father with a turban of white plumes 
and seed pearls, a special symbol of 
royalty. 


* 


TO CARDINAL STEPINAC: The 
Holy Father on October 31, sent a 
telegram to Cardinal Stepinac to con- 
gratulate him on the 25th anniversary 
of his ordination. The telegram was 
addressed to the Cardinal in Krasic, 
Yugoslavia, where the Cardinal is con- 
fined. The telegram written in Latin, 
read, 

TO YOU, BELOVED SON, WITH 
PRAISE FOR YOUR STEADFAST 
STRENGTH AMIDST DIFFICULTIES, 
WE EXTEND OUR FATHERLY GOOD 
WISHES ON THE CONCLUSION OF 25 
MERITORIOUS YEARS IN THE PRIEST- 
HOOD. WE PRAY GOD TO COMFORT 
YOU AND WITH GREAT AFFECTION 
WE GLADLY IMPART TO YOU OUR 
APOSTOLIC BLESSING. 


* 


2000 FIRST COMMUNION 
DRESSES were donated by the Holy 
Father for 2000 refugee girls from 


*north Vietnam who received their First 


Holy Communion at Christmas in 
Saigon. The donation was made through 
Catholic Relief Services, and the little 
white dresses were made by refugees. 


* 

MESSAGE TO VFW: Father 
Leonard. T. Goode, national chaplain 
for the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
brought back from the Holy Father a 
message to members of the VFW. 
Father Goode, who had attended an 
audience of the Holy Father, said that 
Pope Pius XII urged all members 
of the VFW to work and pray for peace 
through Christlike lives. 





THE POPE AND THE POPE 
SPEAKS: With the Holy Father in 
this picture is Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy, 
head of the Department of Religious 
Education of the Catholic University 
of America and a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of TPS. The monsignor 
is holding a copy of the Autumn (1955) 
issue of THE Pope Speaks which he 
had just been showing the Pope. The 
Pope commended the magazine, was 
keenly interested in its progress and ex- 
tended his special blessing to all its 
staff and associates. 


* 


BEATIFICATION OF POPE 
INNOCENT XI was brought a step 
closer by the action of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites in November, | 
when its members affirmed by vote the 
heroic degree of the virtues of Innocent 
XI. Pope Innocent XI reigned from 
1676 to 1689. His cause was begun in 
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1691 but was allowed to lapse and was 
not re-opened until 1934. 


* 

SKULL OF ST. PETER? Ac- 
cording to tradition the heads of St. 
Peter and St. Paul are preserved in 
the Basilica of St. John Lateran. Now 
it is hoped that, by scientific means, 
it may be possible to match one of 
these skull to the bones found in the 
grave of St. Peter in the excavation be- 
neath the great altar of St. Peter’s 
Basilica. In his Christmas message of 
1950, Pope Pius XII stated that “be- 
yond all doubt” the tomb of St. Peter 
had been found and that “at the side 
of the tomb the remains of human 
bones have been found. However, it 
is impossible to prove with certainty 
that they belong to the body of the 
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Apostle.” Subsequent analysis of the 
bones shows them to be those of a sin- 
gle individual, of a man large in stat- 
ure, and about 70 years old. No skull 
was found in the grave. If, now, one 
of the skulls in St. John Lateran can 
be matched to the bones in St. Peter’s 
tomb, one more important fact will be 
added to the evidence gathered so far. 


* 
HUMANIST POPE STAMP: A: 


new series of three commemorative 
stamps was issued in November by the 
Vatican post office to mark the fifth 
centenary of the death of Pope Nicholas 
V (1447-1455). The new series consists 
of three denominations on a single de- 
sign, a design taken from a painting by 
Fra Angelico of the Pope in pontifical 
garb. 


Tue Pore Speaks is published quarterly and presents in English the important and 
interesting messages of the Holy Father during the preceding three calendar months— 
or as many of them as space will permit. Our principal “source” is Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican City daily, which prints the Pope’s messages in the language in which they 
were originally given—Latin or French, Italian, English, Spanish, German, etc. Thus, 
this Winter issue brings you translations of most of his more important and interesting 
messages which appeared in Osservatore Romano during the months of October, November. 


December. 


Occasionally we use other sources; and sometimes we dip into the past 


and print some of the older papal messages. THE Pope Speaks is published at 3622 - 
12th St., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. Subscription rates: $5.00 per year; $9.00 two 
years; $13.00 three years. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Washington, D. C. 
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The True Basis for Peace and Security 


The Christmas Message of Pope Pius XIl to the Whole World 


Vi é pero 


ITH a heart open to receive 

the tender joy which the 

Birth of the Redeemer will 
once again bring to the hearts of 
the faithful, We desire to express 
good wishes to you, beloved sons 
and daughters of Christendom, 
and to all men without distinction. 
We shall draw the theme of our 
discourse, as in past years, from 
the inexhaustible mystery of light 
and grace which shone forth from 
the cradle of the Divine Infant on 
the Holy Night in Bethlehem. The 
*prilliance of that light will never 
be extinguished so long as there are 
heard on this earth the sorrowing 
footfalls of those who seek amid 
thorns the path of true life. 

How We wish that all men scat- 
tered over the various continents, 
in cities and towns, in valleys, 
deserts, steppes and the vast 
reaches of glacier wastes, on the 
seas and over the whole earth, 
could hear again, as coming to each 
of them singly, the voice of the 
angel announcing the mystery of 
divine grandeur and of infinite 
love which closed a past of murk 
and condemnation and usheréd in 


December 24, 19565 


the reign of salvation and truth. 
“Do not be afraid; behold, I bring 
you good news of great joy which 
shall be to all the people; for today 
in the town of David a Savior has 
been born to you who is Christ the 
Lord.” (Luke 2:10, 11). 

How We wish that, like the sim- 
ple shepherds who were among the 
first to hear in silent adoration the 
saving message, men of today 
might be overcome by that same 
sense of wonder which surpasses 
human words and which turns the 
mind to meditative adoration when 
a sublime majesty is revealed to 
its gaze, that of God Incarnate. 


I. MODERN MAN AND 
THE TRUTH OF THE 
NATIVITY 


a) The admirers of outward 
human force 


There is reason, indeed, to ask 
with a certain anxious hesitancy 
if modern man is still disposed to 
allow himself to yield to a super- 
natural truth so sublime, to be 
penetrated by the joy it has to 
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offer: this man so convinced of his 
own increasing power, inclined to 
measure his stature according to 
the capability of his instruments, 
his organizations, his weapons, the 
precision of his calculations, the 
vastness of his production, the dis- 
tance his words can span, his gaze, 
his influence ; man who has come to 
speak with pride of an age of easy 
prosperity as if one just had to 
reach out a hand for it; who is so 
sure of himself and his future that 
he dares all, urged by an insatiable 
desire to know nature’s deepest 
secrets. He wants to bend its forces 
to his own will and is eager to 
penetrate in his own person in- 
terplanetary space. 

The truth is that modern man, 
precisely because he is in posses- 
sion of all that the mind and labor 
of man have produced, ought to 
recognize so much the more the in- 
finite distance between his immedi- 
ate potentiality and what proceeds 
from the limitless power of God. 

But the reality is quite different 
because the false or limited con- 
cepts of the world and of life ac- 
cepted by men not only hinder 
them from deriving a sense of ad- 
miration and joy from the works 
of God—especially the Incarnation 
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of the Word—but make it impos- 
sible for them to recognize the in- 
dispensable basis which gives con- 
stancy and harmony to human ac- 
complishment. Many permit them- 
selves to be dazzled by the limited 
splendor deriving from _ these 
achievements, stubbornly resisting 
the inner stimulus to seek their 
source and end outside of, even 
above, the world of science and 
technology. 

Like the constructors of the 
Tower of Babel they are dreaming 
a false dream, “the divinization of 
man”, supposedly suitable and suf- 
ficient for every need of physical 
and spiritual life. In them the In- 
carnation of God and “His dwelling 
among us” (John 1: 14) do not 
arouse either profound interest or 
fruitful emotion. 

The Nativity has for them no 
other content or message than 
those expressed by a cradle. They 
are sentiments vital enough but 
never more than human, even when 
they have not been stifled by world- 
ly and noisy customs which profane 
the simple aesthetic and familiar 
values which the Nativity diffuses 
through the greatness of its mys- 
tery, as might some distant reflec- 
tion. 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, December 25, 1955. Italian text. Translation 
based in part on that released by Vatican Press Office. 

The Incarnation, human nature, modern man, science and technology, the Church, 
Communism, work, war and peace, nuclear arms and experiments, armament con- 
trol, preventive pacification—are among the topics in this seventeenth in the series 
of Christmas messages by Pope Pius XII. The need for a just and lasting peace and 
the fundamental requirements for such a peace are constantly recurring themes in 
these messages. This year's message was broadcast on Christmas Eve from the 
Consistorial Hall in the Vatican and rebroadcgst several times on Christmas Day 
by Radio Free Europe to peoples living under Communist domination. 
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b) The devotees of a false 
interior life 

Still others, taking an opposite 
position, contemn the works of God 
and thus exclude themselves from 
access to the hidden joys of the 
Nativity. Schooled by the hard 
experience of the last twenty years 
which have shown (they would 
have it) modern society’s brutality 
clothed in human form, they de- 
nounce bitterly the outward glitter 
of its appearance and deny all 
credit to man and his works; nor 
do they hide the deep disgust 
which man’s excessive exaltation 
provokes in their souls. At the 
same time, they hope that man 
may renounce all this feverish ex- 
ternal, and above all, technological 
expenditure of force, that he may 
enter within himself to find the 
richness of an interior life that is 
all his, exclusively human, one 
which will satisfy every possible 
need. 

And yet, this wholly human in- 
terior life is incapable of fulfilling 
the promise attributed to it of 
“measuring up to all of human need. 
It is rather a withdrawing from 
life prompted by disdain, almost 
despair, by a fear and incapacity 
of giving oneself to the external 
order. It has nothing in common 
with a genuine interior life which 
is complete, dynamic, and fruitful. 

In the true interior life man is 
not alone but lives with Christ, 
sharing in His thoughts and ac- 
tions, associating with Him as a 
friend, a disciple, and almost a 
collaborator—in turn being assis- 
ted and sustained by Him in facing 
the world according to the divine 
precepts because “‘He is the Shep- 
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herd and Guardian of our souls” 
(cf. 1 Pet. 2, 25). 


ce) The indifferent and insensible 


Between this first and second 
type, whom an erroneous concep- 
tion of man has drawn away from 
the guiding and salutary influence 
of God Incarnate, stands the vast 
throng of those who: neither feel 
pride at the external splendor of 
modern society nor intend to with- 
draw into a solitary life of the 
spirit. They are those who say 
they are satisfied to live for the 
moment, interested and desirous 
of nothing other than to be sure of 
enjoying the goods of the world 
in abundance and to be free from 
any fear lest tomorrow bring a 
lowering of their standard of life. 
Neither the greatness of God nor 
the dignity of man, both marvel- 
ously and visibly exalted in the 
mystery of the Nativity, make an 
impression on these impoverished 
spirits who have become insensible 
and incapable of providing their 
lives with meaning. 


The presence of God Incarnate 
having thus been ignored or cast 
aside, modern man has constructed 
a world in which marvels run side 
by side with wretched distress, a 
world filled with incongruities like 
a road without an exit or a house 
furnished with everything except 
that for lack of a roof, it can give 
no security to the dwellers within. 
In some nations, notwithstanding 
enormous external progress, and 
despite the fact that every class of 
people is assured material susten- 
ance, there is spreading and in- 
ceasing an indefinable sense of for- 
boding, an anxious awaiting of 
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something which is bound to tran- 
spire. The expectancy of the simple 
shepherds of the countryside of 
Bethlehem comes to mind. They 
by their sensitive and prompt re- 
sponse can teach proud men of the 
twentieth century where that 
which is needed is to be sought 
after. “Let us go over to Bethle- 
hem,” they say, “and see this thing 
that has come to pass, which the 
Lord has made known to us.” 
(Luke 2: 15). The event took 
place 2,000 years ago but its truth 
and influence must continue to take 
possession of men’s consciences, 
namely the coming of God unto 
his own (cfr. John 1: 11). 

Now mankind can not, without 
guilt, reject and put out of mind 
the coming and the stay of God on 
earth because it is, in the economy 
of Providence, essential for the es- 
tablishment of order and harmony 
between man and what he posses- 
ses, and between these posses- 
sions and God. The Apostle St. 
Paul has described the totality of 
this order in an admirable synthe- 
sis: “All is yours, and you are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” (1 
Cor. 3: 22, 23). Those who would 
have God and Christ fall out of 
this indestructible order, retaining 
from these words of the Apostle 
only the right of man over other 
creatures, would effect an essential 
breach in the design of the Creator. 
St. Paul himself presses home the 
warning: “Therefore let no one 
take pride in men.” (1 Cor. 3:21). 
Who does not see how much this 
admonition applies to the men of 
our time so proud of their inven- 
tors and discoverers? No longer 
are the latter made to suffer the 
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hardships of isolation as was once 
the case; on the contrary, they 
have seized the fancy of the crowd 
and even the watchful attention of 
statesmen. 

However, it is one thing to at- 
tribute to them due honor and still 
another to await from them and 
their discoveries the solution to 
the fundamental problem of life. 
The wealth and labor, the projects 
and inventions, the boasts and tor- 
ments of our modern age must be 
considered in relation to man, the 
image of God. 

If, therefore, what is called prog- 
ress is not reconcilable with the 
divine laws of world order, it most 
certainly is not progress but marks 
the way to ruin. Neither the most 
perfected art of organization nor 
highly developed methods in the 
field of planning will put off the 
inevitable result. They have no 
power to create man’s essential 
steadfastness, much less substitute 
for it. 


Il. CHRIST IN THE 
HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL 
‘ LIFE OF THE HUMAN 

RACE 


Jesus Christ alone gives to man 
that interior steadfastness. ‘“When 
the fullness of time was come” 
(Gal., 4:4), the Word of God en- 
tered upon this earthly life taking 
a true human nature, and in that 
form entered into the historical 
and social life of the human race— 
here, too, “being made like unto 
men” (Phil. 2:7) though God from 
all eternity. His coming therefore 
indicates that Christ intended to 
set Himself as a guide for men and 
as their support in history and in 
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society. The fact that man has won 
in the present technical and indus- 
trial era a marvelous power over 
both organic and inorganic sub- 
stances in the world does not es- 
tablish a right to be free from the 
duty of submission to Christ, the 
Lord of history, nor does it dimin- 
ish the need that man has of being 
upheld by Him. Indeed, the un- 
certainty over well-being become 
ever more pressing. 

Present day experience clearly 
shows that forgetfulness or negli- 
gence of Christ’s presence in the 
world has brought on that sense 
of bewilderment, and absence of 
security and stability peculiar to 
the technical era. Forgetfulness of 
Christ has also led to an obscura- 
tion of the reality of human nature, 
established by God as normative 
for social life in the context of 
time. 


Principles of true human nature 
a foundation of man’s security 


How, then, must the search be 
made for security and inner stabili- 
.ty in the social order, if not by 
drawing minds back toward pre- 
serving and bringing to life 
again the principles of true human 
nature willed by God? There is, in 
fact, a natural order, even if its 
outward appearance changes with 
historical and social developments, 
but the essential lines have been 
and ever remain the same: family 
and property as the basis of pro- 
viding for individuals; then as 
complementary factors of security 
local and professional groups; and 
finally the state. 

In accordance with these prin- 
ciples and directives, men strength- 
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ened by Christianity were, up until 
this era moved to bring about in 
theory and practice, and insofar 
as they were able, that order which 
guarantees security. But, different 
from the moderns, our forebears 
knew—by the errors from which 
their concrete attempts:had- been 
marked, as much as anything— 
that in the establishment of secu- 
rity human forces are of their na- 
ture limited. Therefore they had 
recourse to prayer to bring it about 
that a much higher -power might 
make good their own inadequacy. 
The abandonment of the use of 
prayer in the so-called industrial 
era is the most revealing symptom 
of the pretensions to self-sufficiency 
which modern man boasts. There 
are too many today who no longer 
pray for security, thinking that 
the petition “Give us this day our 
daily bread” (Matt. 6:11), which 
Our Lord put on men’s lips, has 
been superseded by _ technical 
achievement; or, alternatively they 
pay it lip service without an in- 
terior conviction of its enduring 
necessity. as 


False applications of modern 
scientific and technical 
achievements to security 


But can it be truly asserted that 
man has attained, or is on the way 
to attaining, full self-sufficiency? 
Modern achievements in scientific 
and technical development, unques- 
tionably remarkable, will, it is true, 
be able to give man an extensive 
mastery over the forces of nature, 
over sickness, and even over the 
beginning and the end of human 
life; but it is also certain that such 
mastery will not be able to trans- 
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form the earth into a paradise of 
unassailable delight. How will each 
one of man’s powers be reasonably 
attended to if in fact new false 
developments and new weaknesses, 
betray the one-sided character of 
an idea which would control life 
exclusively on the basis of quantita- 
tive analysis and synthesis? Its 
application to social life is not 
only false but also a simplification 
of many complex processes, in 
practice most hazardous business. 
Conditions being what they are 
modern man needs also to pray, 
and, if he is wise, he is ready to 
pray for security. 

Yet this does not mean that man 
must abandon new ways, that is 
to say, give up adapting to present 
conditions the order just referred 
to with its regard for true human 
nature, for the sake of security. 
There is no objection to stabilizing 
the security achieved by making 
use of developments in technology 
and industry. Yet it is necessary 
to resist the temptation to gain sup- 
port for order and security in the 
above-mentioned purely quantita- 
tive method which takes no ac- 
count of the order of nature, as 
those who entrust man’s destiny 
to the tremendous industrial power 
of the age would have it. 


They think they are establishing 
complete security on an ever-in- 
creasing productivity and on the 
uninterrupted flow of a continually 
greater production in the national 
economy. This, they say—on the 
basis of a full and increasingly 
perfected automatic system of pro- 
duction, and supported by better 
methods of organization and ac- 
countancy—will guarantee to all 
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workers a continuous and progres- 
sive return for their labor. In a 
subsequent phase, this return will 
become so great that, by means of 
social measures, it will be able to 
take care of the security of those 
who are not yet able or are no 
longer able to work—the young, the 
old, the sick. To achieve security, 
they conclude, there will no longer 
be any necessity to have recourse 
to property, whether private or col- 
lective, whether in nature or in 
capital goods. 


Now, this way of ordering the 
means of security is not one of 
those forms of adaptation of nat- 
ural principles to new develop- 
ments, but almost a frontal attack 
on the essence of man’s natural 
relationships with his fellow men, 
with work, with society. In this 
excessively artificial system, man’s 
security with regard to his life is 
dangerously divorced from the ar- 
rangements and the forces for the 
ordering of society inherent in 
human nature itself, which alone 
render possible the association of 
men in solidarity. In one way or 
other, although necessary adjust- 
ment must be made to the times, 
family and property have to remain 
among the fundamentals in a free 
systematization of persons. Some- 
how the lesser social units and the 
state must be able to come together 
as complementary agents of secu- 
rity. 

It therefore appears true once 
again that a quantitative method, 
however perfected, neither can nor 
ought to dominate the social and 
historical reality of human exis- 
tence. The ever-quickening pulse 


of life and constantly increased 
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technical productivity are not cri- 
teria which of themselves provide 
authority for declaring that there 
is a genuine improvement in the 
economic life of a nation. Only a 
one-sided view of the present, or 
perhaps of the immediate future 
and no more, can be satisfied with 
such a test. From this view of 
things there results, it may be over 
a long period, rash consumption of 
reserves and of the resources of 
nature, even further, of the avail- 
able human power to work; then 
gradually there results a greater 
and greater disproportion between 
the need to maintain dwellers on a 
country’s land in reasonable adap- 
tation to all its productive possibli- 
ties and an excessive crowding to- 
gether of workers. In addition 
there is the break-down of society 
and especially the family; to each 
and every worker and consumer 
the growing threat to security 
based on income from property of 
any sort so exposed to every form 
of currency depreciation, and the 
risk in depending exclusively on 
the immediate return for labor for 
that security. 


In this industrial age, the man 


who quite rightly accuses commu-, 


nism of having deprived of free- 
dom the people over whom it holds 
sway should not omit to note that, 
in the remaining part of the world 
liberty will be a very dubious pos- 
session if man’s security is not de- 
rived to a greater extent from so- 
cial structures corresponding to his 
true nature. 


The erroneous belief which 
makes security rest on the ever- 
mounting process of social pro- 
duction is a superstition, perhaps 
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the only one, of our rationalistic 
age of industry; but it is also the 
most dangerous, because it seems 
to consider impossible those eco- 
nomic crises which always bring 
in their train the risk of a return 
to dictatorship. 


Moreover, that superstition is in 
no sense suited to the setting up of 
a sound bulwark against commu- 
nism, because the communists par- 
ticipate in it as well as a consider- 
able number of the non-commu- 
nists. In this erroneous belief, the 
two sides find a meeting ground, 
thus establishing a tacit agreement 
of such a kind as to be able to be- 
guile the apparent realists of the 
West into the dream of a possible 
genuine co-existence. 


The mind of the Church 
on Communism 


In the Christmas radio message 
last year We set forth the mind of 
the Church on this topic, and We 
now intend to ratify it once again. 
We reject communism as a social 
system by virtue of Christ’s doc- 
trine, and We have a particular 
obligation to proclaim the funda- 
mental principles of natural law. 
For the same reason, We likewise 
reject the opinion that the Chris- 
tian ought today to see communism 
as a phenomenon or a stage in the 
course of history, almost a neces- 
sary point in its evolution, and 
consequently to accept it as if it 
were decreed by Divine Providence. 


Warnings to Christians in the 
present industrial age 


But at the same time, We again 
warn Christians of the industrial 
age, in the spirit of Our immediate 
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predecessors in the supreme pas- 
toral and teaching office, against 
being satisfied with an anti-com- 
munism founded on slogan and on 
the defense of a liberty devoid of 
content. Rather We urge them to 
build up a society in which man’s 
security rests on that moral order 
the necessity and implications of 
which We have often set forth, 
looking as it does to true human 
nature. 

Now Christians, to whom We ad- 
dress ourselves more particularly 
here, ought to know better than 
others that the Son of God become 
Man is the one steadfast support 
of the human race in the social 
and historical orders as well, and 
that He, by taking to Himself 
human nature, has borne witness 
to its dignity as the basis and rule 
of that moral order. It is therefore 
their primary duty to act with a 
view to bringing about the return 
of modern society structurally to 
the wellsprings sanctified by the 
Word of God made flesh. If ever 
Christians were to neglect this duty 
of theirs by leaving inactive, inso- 
far as it lies with them, the guiding 
force of faith in public life, they 
would be committing treason 
against the God-Man Who ap- 
peared in visible form among us 
in the crib of Bethlehem. Let the 
seriousness and the deep motive 
of Christian action be an effective 
testimony in the world, and at the 
same time avail to dispel every 
suspicion of supposed aims of 
earthly power on the part of the 
Church. 


If, therefore, Christians unite 
to this end in various institutions 
and organizations, they are setting 
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before themselves no other objec- 
tive than the service willed by God 
for the benefit of the world. From 
this motive and not out of weak- 
ness let Christians band themselves 
together. But let them—and they 
more so than others—remain open 
to every healthy undertaking and 
to all genuine progress, and not 
withdraw themselves into a sealed 
enclosure as if to preserve them- 
selves from the world. Committed 
to promote the common welfare, 
let them not despise others who, 
particularly if they are submissive 
to the light of reason, both could 
and should accept from the teach- 
ing of Christianity at least what is 
based on the natural law. 

Be on your guard against those 
who undervalue this Christian 
service to the world, and oppose 
to it a so-called “pure,” “spiritual” 
Christianity. They have not under- 
stood this divine institution—to be- 
gin from its fundamental principle: 
Christ, true God, but also true 
man. The Apostle St. Paul makes 
known to us the complete and in- 
tegral will of God made man, which 
aims at setting aright the mundane 
sphere as well, when he attributes 
to Him in His praise two very ex- 
pressive titles, ‘Mediator’ and 
“Man” (1 Timothy, 2:5). Yes, 
man, just like each of those re- 
deemed by Him. 


III. NECESSARY INTE- 
GRATION AND STABILITY 
OF EACH HUMAN LIFE 
IN JESUS CHRIST 


Jesus Christ is not only the 
steadfast support. of the human 
race in the social and historical 
orders, but also in the life of the 
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individual Christian, so that, as 
“all things were made through 
Him, and without Him was made 
nothing that has been made” (John 
1, 3), so no one will ever be able 
to carry out works worthy of the 
Divine Wisdom and glory without 
Him. The concept of the necessary 
integration and stability of each 
life in Christ was strongly present- 
ed to the faithful from the earliest 
days of the Church: by St. Peter 
the Apostle, when, at the portico 
of the temple of Jerusalem, he pro- 
claimed Christ as “rov dpxnydv 
rs fons” (Acts 3, 15), that is, 
the “Author of life,” and by the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who fre- 
quently pointed out what ought to 
be the foundation of the new life 
received in Baptism. “You,” he 
wrote, “are not carnal but spirit- 
ual, if the Spirit of God dwells in 
you. But if anyone does not have 
the Spirit of Christ, he does not 
belong to Christ” (cfr. Rom. 8, 
9). Everyone therefore who is re- 
deemed, just as he is “reborn” in 
Christ, likewise exists through 
Him “unto salvation by the faith” 
(cfr. John 3, 3; 1 Peter 1, 5). 


Limits of human power 


How moreover could the individ- 
ual, even the non-Christian, left to 
himself, reasonably believe in his 
own autonomy, completeness and 
stability, if reality confronts him 
on every side with limitations with- 
in which nature confines him, limi- 
tations which could indeed be re- 
duced, but not entirely demolished? 

The law of limitation is proper 
to life on earth nor would Jesus 
Christ as man withdraw Himself 
from its rule, for there were fixed 
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limits to His actions according to 
the inscrutable designs of God and 
in conformity with the mysterious- 
ly conjoined workings of divine 
grace and human freedom. Never- 
theless, while Christ as Man, 
limited during the period of His 
earthly life, consoles and strength- 
ens us in our limitations, Christ as 
God fills us with a higher freedom, 
for He has the fullness of wisdom 
and power. 

Founded on this reality, the 
Christian who prepares himself 
boldly with all natural and super- 
natural means for building a world 
in accordance with the natural and 
supernatural order willed by God, 
will constantly raise his gaze to 
Christ, and will confine his actions 
within the limits fixed by God. Not 
to recognize that would be to will 
a world contrary to the divine plan, 
hence a thing disastrous for social 
life itself. 

We have just indicated the 
harmful consequences which flow 
from the false overvaluation of 
human power and from the mis- 
prising of objective reality which, 
with the complexes of its prin- 
ciples and laws—religious, moral, 


. economic and social—sets limits 


and indicates the correct course of 
human action. Now the same er- 
rors with same results are being 
repeated in the field of human toil, 
and particularly in that of econom- 
ic activity and production. 

In the face of the astonishing © 
development of technology, and, 
more often, by means of ideas re- 
ceived, the worker feels himself 
absolute iord and master of his 
existence, completely capable of 
pursuing every objective, of realiz- 
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ing every dream. By confining the 
whole of reality to the limits of the 
physical world he discerns in the 
live nature of production the means 
to increased human perfection. 
Productive society, which appears 
to the worker as the sole living 
reality and as the power which 
sustains everybody, becomes nor- 
mative for his whole life. It is his 
one sure support for both the pres- 
ent and the future. In it he lives, 
and moves, and has his being. It 
finally grows into a substitute for 
religion for him. So conceived— 
one cannot help thinking—there 
will arise a new type of man, 
namely, a man who surrounds his 
work with the aureole of highest 
ethical value, and worships the 
workers’ society with a kind of re- 
ligious fervor. 


The high moral value of work 


The question is being put these 
days whether the creative power 
of work truly constitutes the stay 
of man independently of other 
values not purely technical, and 
whether in consequence it deserves 
to be all but divinized by moderns. 
Certainly not; for no power what- 
ever nor any activity of an econom- 
ic nature can be so regarded. Even 
in a technical era the human per- 
son, created by God and redeemed 
by Christ, remains elevated in his 
being and in his dignity; therefore 
his creative power and his work 
have a very much higher perma- 
nence. Thus firmly established, 


human labor is also a profound 
moral force, and the human race 
of workers a society which not 
only produces objects, but also 
glorifies God. Man can consider 
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his work as a true instrument of 
his sanctification because by work- 
ing he makes perfect in himself 
the image of God, fulfills his duty 
and the right to gain for himself 
and his dependents the necessary 
sustenance, and makes himself a 
useful contributor to _ society. 
Bringing this order into existence 
will obtain for him security, and, 
at the same time the “peace on 
earth” proclaimed by the angels. 
The question of peace 

And yet, it is precisely against 
him, the religious and Christian 
man, that some will bring the 
charge that he is an obstacle to 
peace, that he opposes the peace- 
ful co-existence of men, of nations, 
of different systems, because he 
does not keep unspoken in the 
privacy of his conscience his re- 
ligious convictions, but makes them 
effective even in long standing and 
powerful organizations, in all the 
activities of life, both public and 
private. It is asserted that this 
kind of Christianity makes a man 
overbearing, biased, oversure and 
satisfied with himself; that it leads 
him to defend positions which no 
longer have any significance, in- 
stead of being open to everything 
and everybody, and having confi- 
dence that in a general co-existence 
interior living faith, such as “spirit 
and love” in the cross and in sacri- 
fice at least, would furnish a defi- 
nite contribution to the common 
cause. 


In this false idea of a religion 
and Christianity, have we not once 
more before us that erroneous wor- 
ship of the human subject and of 
his positive life-force carried to the 
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supernatural plane? Face to face 
with opinions and systems opposed 
to the true religion, man is never- 
theless ever bound by the limits es- 
tablished by God in the natural and 
supernatural orders. In obedience 
to this principle, Our peace pro- 
gram cannot approve of an indis- 
criminate co-existence with every 
one at all costs; certainly not at 
the cost of truth and justice. These 
irremovable boundary marks have 
the effect of demanding complete 
observance. Where this is so, in- 
cluding the question of peace to- 
day, religion is protected with cer- 
tainty against abuse from the po- 
litical quarter; whereas in cases 
where religion has been restricted 
to purely interior life, it is more 
exposed to that danger. 


Nuclear arms and armament 
control 


This thought leads Us naturally 
to the continually acute question 
of peace which constitutes an ob- 
ject of solicitude ever present to 
Our heart; at this moment one of 
its partial problems begs for spe- 
cial consideration. We propose to 
direct Our attention to a recent 
proposal which aims at putting a 


check on experiments in nuclear 


weapons by means of an interna- 
tional agreement. There has been 
talk also of taking further steps 
toward conventions, through which 
the use of those weapons would be 
renounced and all states subjected 
to an effective arms control. Thus 
it seems to be a matter of three 
steps: renunciation of experimen- 
tation with atomic weapons, re- 
nunciation of the use of such, and 
general control of armaments. 
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The supreme importance of these 
proposals is tragically illustrated 
if one stops to consider what 
science thinks it can predict about 
such actions. This We think it 
useful to sum up briefly here. 

As for experiments with atomic 
explosions, the opinion of those 
who fear the effects produced if 
they should be multiplied seem to 
be finding greater acceptance. Too 
many such explosions would in 
time cause an increased density of 
radioactive products in the atmos- 
phere, the diffusion of which de- 
pends on elements not under man’s 
control. Conditions very dangerous 
for many living beings would there- 
by be generated. 

Concerning the use: In a nuclear 
explosion an enormous amount of 
energy equivalent to several thou- 
sand million kilowatts is developed 
in an exceedingly short time; this 
energy is composed of electromag- 
netic radiations of very great densi- 
ty, distributed over a vast gamut of 
wave lengths up to the most pene- 
trating, and of tiny bodies pro- 
duced by nuclear disintegration 
which are hurled at velocities close 
to that of light. This energy is 
transferred to the atmosphere, 
and within thousandths of a second 
increases the temperature of sur- 
rounding air masses by hundreds 
of degrees; their displacement is 
violent, propagated at the speed of 
sound. On the earth’s surface, in 
an area of many square kilometers, - 
reactions of unimaginable violence 
take place. Materials are vola- 
tilized and utterly destroyed by 
direct radiation, by heat, and by 
mechanical action, while an enor- 
mous amount of radioactive ma- 








terials of varying life-span com- 
plete and continue the destruction 
through their activity. 

This is the spectacle offered to 
the terrified gaze as a result of 
such use: entire cities, even the 
largest and richest in art and his- 
tory, wiped out; a pall of death 
over pulverized ruins covering 
countless victims—their limbs 
burnt, twisted and _ scattered— 
while others groan in their death 
agony. Meanwhile the specter of a 
radioactive cloud hinders survivors 
from giving any help, and inexor- 
ably advances to snuff out any re- 
maining life. There will be no 
song of victory, only the inconsol- 
able weeping of humanity which 
in desolation will gaze upon the 
catastrophe brought on by its own 
folly. 

Concerning the control: Inspec- 
tion by properly equipped planes 
has been suggested, for the purpose 
of watching over any atomic ac- 
tivities in large terrritories. Others 
might perhaps think of the possi- 
bility of a worldwide network of 
observation posts, each one staffed 
by experts of different countries 
and protected by solemn interna- 
tional pacts. Such centers would 
have to be equipped with delicate 
and precise meteorological and 
seismic instruments, with equip- 
ment for chemical analysis, with 
vast spectographs and such like; 
they would render possible the real 
control of many, but unfortunately 
not of all the activities which 
would antecedently have been out- 
lawed in the field of atomic ex- 
perimentation. 

We do not hesitate to declare, 
as We have in previous Allocu- 
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tions, that the sum total of those 
three precautions as an object of 
international agreement, is an ob- 
ligation in conscience of nations 
and of their leaders. We said the 
sum total of those precautions, be- 
cause the reason they are morally 
binding is that equal security be 
established for all. If, however, 
only the first point concerning ex- 
perimentation were put into effect, 
the result would be that that con- 
dition would not be verified, the 
more so because there would be 
sufficient reason to doubt a sincere 
desire to put into effect the other 
two conventions. We speak so 
frankly as We do because the dan- 
ger of insufficient proposals con- 
cerning peace depends largely on 
the mutual suspicions that often 
disturb the relations of powers con- 
cerned, each accusing the other in 
varying degrees of pure tactical 
shrewdness, even lack of sincerity 
in a matter basic to the fate of the 
whole human race. 


Preventive pacification 


For the rest, efforts toward 
peace must consist not only in 
measures aimed at restricting the 
possibility of waging war, but even 
more in preventing or eliminating 
or lessening with time the quarrels 
between nations which might lead 
to war. 

To this kind of preventive paci- 
fication statesmen imbued with a 
spirit of impartial justice and gen- 
erosity, must devote themselves 
with great vigilance, within the 
limits, of course, of a healthy real- 
ism. In last year’s Christmas Mes- 
sage We indicated the points of 
dispute in relations between Euro- 
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peans and those non-Europeans 
who aspire to full political inde- 
pendence. Can those disputes be 
allowed to run their course so to 
speak—a procedure which might 
easily increase their gravity, sow 
hatred in men’s souls and create 
what are usually called traditional 
enmities? And might not a third 
party come to profit from such 
enmities, a third party basically 
unwilled by the others nor could 
they be expected to will it. At any 
rate let not those peoples be denied 
a fair and progressive political 
freedom nor hindered in its pur- 
suit. To Europe, however, they 
will give credit for their advance- 
ment; to that Europe without 
whose influence, extended to all 
fields, they might be drawn by a 
blind nationalism to plunge into 
chaos or slavery. 

On the other hand, Western peo- 
ples, especially those of Europe, 
should not, in the face of such 
problems, remain passive, in futile 
regret over the past or in mutual 
recrimination over colonialism. 
Rather they should set themselves 
constructively to work, to extend 
the true values of Europe and the 
West where it has not yet been 
done, values which have produced 
so much good fruit on other con- 
tinents. 

The more Europeans strive for 
this, the more will they be of as- 
sistance to the legitimate freedom 
of young nations, which in turn 
will be saved from the pitfalls of 
false nationalism. This in truth 
is their real enemy, which would 
pit them one day against each 
other, to the advantage of third 
parties. Such a forecast, not un- 
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founded, cannot be neglected or 
forgotten by those who handle 
their problems of peace at Con- 
gresses where, unfortunately, there 
gleams the splendor of a unity that 
is external and predominantly 
negative. We think that in such 
considerations and in such modes 
of procedure there is a valuable 
assurance of peace, in some re- 
spects even more important than 
an immediate prevention of war. 


Conclusion 


Beloved sons and daughters: if 
even today, the Birth of Christ 
spreads through the world rays of 
joy and quickens profound emotion 
in the heart, it is because the im- 
mense yearnings of generations of 
men are contained in the lowly crib 
of the Incarnate Son of God. In 
Him, with Him, and through Him 
is the salvation, the security, the 
temporal and eternal destiny of 
humankind. To each and every 
man the way is clear to approach 
that crib, to attain, through the . 
teaching, the example, the good- 
ness of the God-Man, his share of 
grace and the things necessary for 
this life and the life to come. 


Where that is not done, either 
because of individual sloth or be- 
cause of other hindrances, it would 
be useless to seek it elsewhere, for 
on all sides the darkness of error, 
of selfishness, of vanity and sin, 
of disappointment and uncertainty 
weighs heavily. The disappointing - 
experiences of peoples, of systems, 
of individuals who were unwilling 
to seek from Christ the way, the 


truth and the life, should be seri- 
ously studied and meditated on by 
whoever thinks he can do all by 
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himself. Today’s humanity, cul- 
tured, powerful, dynamic, perhaps 
holds a greater title to earthly hap- 
piness possessed in security and 
peace, but will not be able to realize 
that happiness so long as the high- 
est and most influential factor does 
not enter into its plans and dis- 
cussions: God and His Christ. Let 
the God-Man return among men, 
their Lord acknowledged and 
obeyed, as at every Christmas He 
returns in spirit to the crib and 
offers Himself to all. Such is the 
wish We express today to man- 
kind’s great family, in the certain- 
ty that We are showing it the path 
to salvation and happiness. 

May the Divine Infant deign to 
hear Our fervent prayer so that 


Promote genuine and universal values 
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His presence in today’s world may 
be felt almost sensibly, as in the 
days of His dwelling on earth. Liv- 
ing in the midst of men, may He 
enlighten the minds and strength- 
en the wills of those who rule over 
nations; to these latter may He 
assure justice and peace; may He 
encourage the zealous apostles of 
His divine message, sustain the 
good, draw the errant to Himself, 
console those persecuted for His 
Name and for His Church, succor 
the poor and the oppressed, assuage 
the pains of the sick, the impris- 
oned, the exiled. May He give to 
all a spark of His divine love so 
that everywhere on earth His 
peaceful kingdom may triumph. 
Amen. 


lt is your task, gentlemen, to consider contemporary society in all its 
activities and to select that which seems to you worthy of interest. Why 
do people so often forget the value of a hidden faithfulness to daily duty, 
of a scrupulous respect for honesty and the reputation of others, of a con- 
stant devotion to the service of an ideal of justice and charity? Work with 
a just and loyal conscience, with a concern for uncovering and publishing 
whatever will serve the cause of truth and promote genuine and universal 


human values. 


—Pius XII. To a group of French journalists. June 4, 1955. 














International Reconciliation 


Address of Pope Pius XIil to the Italian Study Center 
for International Reconciliation 


ll programma 


HE program and aim of your 

praiseworthy “Center” — re- 

conciliation and peaceful co- 
operation among nations—answers 
the longing felt by all nations who, 
having passed through the severe 
shock of two world wars, or been 
otherwise involved in them, desire 
nothing more earnestly than a 
peaceful and active existence side 
by side. 

The brief historical summary 
which you very kindly sent Us in- 
dicates that your Center had its 
- early beginnings in the stormy 
days of August, 1943, and became 
properly alive two years later in 
1945, in accordance with the de- 
sign of its distinguished perma- 
nent Secretary-General, as a free 
association of men who wished to 
work for the good of the nation, 
men well versed in international 
relations, and determined to give 
concrete expression to the postu- 
lates of the program which the 
founders published on the occasion 
of its institution. 

Completely divorced from poli- 
tics, your Center is not bound to 
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any one party. Rather it has 
looked, and is looking to forge 
close ties with the international 
world, with similar institutions in 
other nations in order to put into 
effect its own lofty designs. 

A cycle of conferences forms a 
special and important part of your 
activities. You have had the good- 
ness to make available to Us a col- 
lection of the addresses already 
delivered by eminent persons. 
Through these We have been kept 
informed and keenly interested. 


Harmony and peace 


The Center has recently received 
high official acknowledgement of 
its many good services by its in- 
stitution as a moral person. In 
that capacity you are working 
energetically for the reconcilia- 
tion and cooperation among na- 
tions, in order to repair the dam- 
age wrought by two world disas- 
ters and reconstruct what those 
terrifying events shattered. Per- 
mit, then, the Father of all, who 
has nothing more at heart than 
peace, to speak to you of the paral- 
lel, though distinct, work of the 
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Church towards the same end— 
the creation of harmony and peace 
among nations. 

Our address will fall into two 
parts: 1. Differences and dis- 
putes among nations and 2. The 
Church’s principles of conciliation 
to remove them. 


I. DIFFERENCES AND 
DISPUTES AMONG NATIONS 


In Our last Christmas message 
[1954], We endeavored to set forth 
some characteristic traits of the 
present condition of nations in 
their mutual relations, under three 
headings: co-existence in fear, co- 
existence in error, co-existence or 
living together in truth. 


Europe’s inheritance 


We then recalled to mind, in a 
special manner, the mission which 
Europe, the Christian West—heir 
to an attitude of mind and a way 
of Christian life which has taken 
shape in the course of the cen- 
turies—has to fulfill, and which 
today needs to be _ stimulated 
through a consideration of the in- 
ternal and ever-present richness 
of that inheritance, and by fixing 
its content at its true value, with 
courage and enterprise, in na- 
tional and international life. 
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The Conference of Geneva of 
last July, which at its opening 
aroused so many hopes in the 
world, has brought to light the 
depths of the dissension among 
nations, and the difficulty which 
often exists in finding a way to- 
wards its healing. 


Problems must be studied 


It is essential to turn attention 
to the ever more extensive and 
deeper aspects of the psychology 
and character of nations, on the 
internal motives and differences 
which they reveal, and, at the 
same time, on the conflicts to 
which they can, and in fact too 
often do, lead. It is obvious that 
the preliminary study of these 
problems is fundamental to the 
work for peace, just as there are 
very important advantages to be 
gained by observing the changes 
of thought and sentiment to which 
nations are subject. 


Changes in many fields 


Now it is certain that the face 
of the world has been profoundly 
altered in many of its features in 
the course of the first half of this 


century—at national, economic, 
social, cultural and _ ideological 
levels. 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, October 14, 1955. Italian text. Translation 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The international factor of the 
increased mutual interdependence 
among nations has reached an 
ever greater prominence. At the 
same time, however, national 
sentiment has been reawakened, 
in some places to the intensity of 
a first flame of fire, overcoming 
checks and obstacles. 


In other places, it is the eco- 
nomic element which is the de- 
termining factor; and, in close 
connection with this, the sociologi- 
cal, both of these building on 
fixed theories and ideologies which 
have been developed side by side, 
though it still often remains dif- 
ficult to discover whether the pre- 
vailing ideology is forming life, or 
vice versa. 

On the other hand, since the 
economics, sociology, ideology and 
life of one people frequently differ 
from those of another, the very 
difference often produces sharp 
tensions between them, driving 
them sometimes to seek a solution 
in open warfare. 


The situation in past ages 


In past ages international rela- 
tions, whether conducing to or 
threatening peace, did not then 
have the extent and influence they 
have today. 

A life, strictly limited and self- 
contained, was possible for indi- 
vidual peoples or small groups of 
peoples. In their contact with 
other peoples, in addition to the 
incipient movements and differ- 
ences, there was lacking the free 
disposal of their own energieés; 
consequently all remained more 
restricted both in place and in 
time. 
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“Victors and vanquished” 


The world empires prior to the 
Christian era, the Roman Empire 
itself, if measured by present day 
knowledge of the extent of the 
earth and of the human race, 
would be found more limited than 
those of the world today. Those 
world-states were certainly 
abounding in warlike activity, 
with the mutual relations which 
follow, and which in universal his- 
tory, after the same fashion, are 
wont to be substantially repeated: 
“victors and vanquished”, “the 
conquerors and the conquered”. 


Gradual relaxation 


The harshness of these relations 
varied, and the result endured for 
a longer or shorter time, but after- 
wards most commonly they lead 
to a more or less tolerable modus 
vivendi, especially when new gene- 
rations, without personal experi- 
ence of the sufferings of the pre- 
ceding wars, took up the place of 
their elders and, above all, when 
the fact of living and working to- 
gether had brought “victors and 
vanquished” step by step to a so- 
cial, or even a _ family,- inter- 
mingling. 

This progressive decline and ex- 
tinguishing of psychic tensions 
seems to be one of the laws of the 
psychology of nations, though 
there should certainly also be fore- 
seen the possibility of the rise a 
new differences. 


But at times annihilation 

But, alas, this is not the sole 
aftermath of the wars of the past. 
History does not lack examples in 
which no reconciliation or relaxa- 
tion of tension was arrived at; but 
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the conflict, sometimes renewed 
more than once, reached its con- 
clusion only with the annihilaticn 
or reduction to slavery, or the ab- 
solute impotence of the enemy. 


Community of nations 


In Our address to the 6th Inter- 
national Congress on penal law, 
on October 3, 1953 (Discorsi e 
Radiomessaggi, vol. XV, _ pp. 
337ff.) and to the Fifth National 
Congress of Italian Catholic 
Jurists on December 6, 1953 
(ibid. pp. 483ff.), We touched on 
these and similar problems, while 
recognising that it is not possible 
to solve them with a simple Yes or 
No, and setting out some directive 
principles for their interpretation 
and solution. 

We then noted at that time as a 
fact, the tendency to form a Com- 
munity of nations. 


We observed that this should 
not ultimately derive from the 
enormous development of the 
means of communication and ex- 
change, but from that inner im- 
pulse arising from the unity of 
origin, nature and end; and which 
manifestly has to contribute to 
the full development, willed by the 
Creator, of individuals, of nations, 
of the whole human family, by 
means of an ever-increasing col- 
laboration, while all the time pay- 
ing respect to the moral and cul- 
tural heritage of individual 
groups. 


Obstacles to community 


We then pointed out the mani- 
fold obstacles which stand in the 
way of an _ international com- 
munity of nations, obstacles which 
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increase with the number of the 
nations. 


Such obstacles are the _ ten- 
dencies, innate or acquired, 
diverse and often contradictory— 
tendencies of nature predomi- 
nantly spiritual, or of character 
predominantly physical — which 
operate in all fields of judgment, 
affection and action. And equally, 
the questions of blood and race, 
of locality and climate, of educa- 
tion and custom, of language, his- 
tory and culture—all, in fine, that 
surrounds and moulds the indi- 
vidual man or nation. 


In like manner, there are condi- 
tions of ownership and possession, 
of economic freedom and depen- 
dence, in which a nation lives, or 
is forced to live; and which, 
though they may not be the sole 
determining cause, nevertheless 
exercise a wide influence in all its 
thought, desire and action. 


Add to these, those numerous 
natural inclinations or passions 
which play so large a part in the 
daily life of individuals. Though 
they incline to ends in themselves 
lawful, they do not possess any in- 
trinsic standard of moderation and 
of judgment. Lacking that, they 
have to draw on a higher control 
of the man himself, to avoid being 
changed into disrupting forces. 
Such inclinations are self-attach- 
ment, the lust for power, the ten- 
dency to expand, to assimilate, to 
absorb. 


Religion and fanaticism 


Among the elements which the 
Community of States ought to 
hold in consideration, there is also 
religion. It can have, on the rela- 
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tions between States, an action 
deeply conciliatory and pacifying, 
but also, sometimes, divisive and 
provocative. Religious wars have 
left their own stamp on history. 
Impulses of deep religious feeling 
and genuine enthusiasm could 
evoke heroic sacrifices; but the re- 
ligious goal is not always main- 
tained in its purity: often enough, 
somewhat earthly ambitions have 
been intermingled. 

If, subsequently, under the pre- 
text of religion, some wars were 
stirred up by hatred, they sur- 
passed the other wars in horrors, 
cruelty and destruction. Fanati- 
cism, not religion, was then the 
real compelling force. 


The struggle for peace 


In bringing this first section of 
Our statement to an end, We can 
say this: notwithstanding the 
natural and ever more extensive 
and eager effort for the attain- 
ment of comprehensive interna- 
tional relations and legislation, 
with their obligations and lofty 
. aims, there rise from the hearts of 
men and nations, from their 
rights—but not seldom desires 
and sentiments are also perverse 
—from their secret objectives, 
from the world about them, from 
conditions without, from the often 
deep divergence of _ interests, 
there arise, We say, differences, 
tensions, clashes, finally actual 
warfare with its inevitable con- 
sequences for both belligerents. 

It is this state of affairs which, 
in the course of history, has been 
repeated up to the present. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the time 
may have come in which educated 
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humanity has to face sincerely 
the question whether it must re- 
sign itself to what, during the 
past, has seemed an inflexible law 
of history, or, on the contrary, try 
new ways and expend generous ef- 
forts in every sphere of life, to 
free the human race from the re- 
curring burden of warfare. 


Goal of government and Church 


This, then, ought to be the 
active interest of responsible gov- 
ernments. In this, the Church is 
ready to do her part, to apply her 
energies in accordance with the 
very command of her Divine 
Founder, with her maternal solici- 
tude for all, towards everything 
that may bring about among na- 
tions the harmony that leads to 
peace. 


II. THE CHURCH’S PRINCI- 
PLES OF CONCILIATION 
FOR THE PREVENTION 

OF DISPUTES 


Of these principles We have 
spoken time after time in previous 
Addresses, particularly in the 
third point of Our last Christmas 
message. Today, then, We shall 
restrict Ourselves to mention two: 
the natural law and the teaching 
of Christ. 


The natural law 


The first postulate of every ac- 
tion towards peace is the recogni- 
tion of the existence of a natural 
law, common to all men and to all 
nations, from which flow the guid- 
ing principles of existence, of ac- 
tion and of obligation, and the ob- 
servance of which facilitates ‘and 
guarantees men’s living and 
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working side by side for mutual 
advantage. 

For those who reject this truth, 
relations between peoples will re- 
main a puzzle, both in theory and 
in practice. And if the refusal 
should become common teaching, 
the course of human _ history 
would also be an unending voyage 
on a storm-tossed sea without any 
port of arrival. 

Instead, in the light of this 
principle, it is easy for each one, 
at least in the general outlines, to 
distinguish justice from injustice, 
right from wrong; to point out 
the principles needed to solve dis- 
putes; to understand the genuine 
teaching of history concerning re- 
lations between peoples; to be- 
come aware of the formation and 
the binding force of international 
law. 

In a word, the natural law is 
the solid foundation of every right 
and duty, the universal language 
necessary for every understanding 
between peoples. It is the supreme 
court of appeal humanity has ever 
yearned for to put an end to re- 
curring disputes. 


Reason for disputes 

But whence and why these dis- 
putes? How can they ever come 
about while there exists a natural 
law, common to all and recog- 
-nizable by every man? 

In confronting the conditions of 
life, men and peoples receive from 
nature a great abundance of quali- 
ties and energies through which 
they can mould individual and so- 
cial life. Such gifts and impulses 
of nature show the aims, the di- 
rections and the means, the quasi- 
master lines of the Creator’s 
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orderly design. But the manner, 
the time and place of their actua- 
tion, the choice of one end in pre- 
ference to another, the choice of 
means, all this nature leaves to the 
free and intelligent choice of in- 
dividuals or groups. 


Conscious will—the directive 


Life in common, no less than 
the private conduct of the indi- 
vidual, is not therefore auto- 
matically regulated, as is, for ex- 
ample, that of bees, governed as 
they are by their instinct. Rather 
it is ultimately set by the con- 
scious will of the people them- 
selves, or rather by the individuals 
who make up the group. 

Now such a will may be in- 
fluenced by two distinct and con- 
trary forces: either reason and 
calm judgment, or blind instinct 
and unbridled passion. The ac- 
tivity of nations, if it is con- 
formed to reason, can find in the 
natural law the means needed to 
smooth out difficulties and to 
transform into so many causes of 
collaboration and harmony the 
varieties of their natural ten- 
dencies, of their external condi- 
tions, even of their own interests 
—which are not in themselves in- 
evitable sources of violent con- 
flict. If, however, free will is led 
by passion, these same differences 
will produce unbearable tension, 
whose solution will be entrusted 
to the force of arms. 


Conformity with nature 


But how can peoples and indi- 
viduals recognize with certitude 
the direction their activity must 
take if it is to be in conformity 
with nature’s designs? In such an 
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undertaking one must be on guard 
against mere supposition and con- 
jecture. The general outlines are 
given by a clear awareness, a con- 
sideration of human nature and of 
the nature of things, and also of 
the relations and exigencies de- 
riving therefrom. 


Use of past experience 

On this point it is useful to 
learn from documents and legisla- 
tive texts of past centuries, even 
thousands of years ago. These 
show how the exigencies of co- 
habitation between peoples have, 
in the main, been always the 
same, for human nature is, sub- 
tantially, unchanging. They show, 
moreover, that the same acts of 
justice and injustice are always 
repeated, in private as well as in 
public life; in the internal life of 
nations as well as in the relations 
between states. 

Nor is it less instructive to see 
how generally recognized is the 
need to fix, through treaties and 
international agreements, that 
which was not absolutely clear 


- through natural law, and to com- 


plete what nature did not reveal. 
Again the study of history and of 
the development of law from re- 
motest times shows that, on the 
one hand, a change of economic 
and social (and sometimes even 
political) conditions demands also 
new expressions of those postu- 
lates of natural rights to which 
previously dominant systems no 
longer cling. On the other hand, 
however, in these same changes 
the basic needs of nature always 
recur, and are passed on from one 
generation to the next with a 
greater or lesser urgency. 
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The individual and the community 


Here an attentive observer finds 
the recognition, which always ap- 
pears in some guise, of human 
personality with its basic rights 
concerning things, be they ma- 
terial or immaterial, and the 
ineradicable refusal of the person 
to be absorbed by the community 
and have his personal activity 
abolished. 

Yet, contrariwise, one also 
finds the rejection of an ex- 
aggerated affirmation of the in- 
dividual man or individual na- 
tion, who must not only not with- 
draw from the necessary service 
of the community but are obliged 
to offer that service in a positive 
way. 

One finds, moreover, the funda- 
mental principle that force and 
success do not legitimize aggres- 
sion, nor of themselves do they 
constitute a right; that right must 
prevail over might; that those 
who violate justice in the com- 
munity of nations should be re- 
garded as criminals, and as such 
be called to account for their 
deeds. (Of this matter We have 
already spoken in the discourse to 
the International Congress of 
Penal Law, Oct. 3, 1953). 


Norms for international relations 


Of some of the requirements of 
natural law which today prevail 
in international relations, We 
have spoken in the Allocution to 
the Fifth National Congress of 
Catholic Jurists on December 6, 
1953, which had as its theme 
“The Nation and International 
Community” (Discorsi e Radio- 
messaggi, vol. XV, pp. 483, sqq). 
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Above all We stressed that the 
prevailing norms cannot be de- 
rived merely from the caprice of 
peoples, because their union must 
rise from a need, an impulse of 
nature itself. Consequently the 
fundamental elements for regulat- 
ing such a union take on the 
character of a moral necessity, 
flowing from nature itself. We 
also indicated some of these re- 
quirements in particular: the 
right to existence; the right to 
use the goods of this earth to con- 
serve life; the right of a nation 
to respect and good name; the 
right to give a personal stamp to 
the character of a people; their 
right to develop and expand; the 
right of having international 
treaties and similar agreements 
observed. 


Positive law 


And even if the matter of such 
agreements is merely of positive 
law, yet the duty to fulfill them 
(as long as they hold nothing con- 
trary to sound morality) flows 
from nature and natural law. 
Thus natural law covers and 
crowns all norms of merely posi- 
tive law that are in force among 
men and peoples. 

If, then, the above mentioned 
norms of natural law regulate in- 
ternational relations, will not the 
points of conflict be notably re- 
duced? And when strife and ten- 
sion are thus lessened, will not 
understanding be easier, if we 
sincerely study nature and its 
true demands? 


Nature will be heard 


Experience teaches that long 
training is not necessary to con- 
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vince individuals and peoples that 
the requirements of nature are 
just. The teacher has, so to speak, 
his strongest ally in human 
nature itself and in the healthy in- 
tuition of his listener. Proof of 
this is the fact that when indi- 
viduals and peoples disregard in 
practice those requirements, and 
in their place substitute some- 
thing diametrically opposite, yet 
they do not refuse to keep its 
literal expression. Thus they call 
servitude freedom, caprice right, 
forced execution self-determi- 
nation. 

Which shows that it is difficult, 
indeed, to snuff out entirely the 
profound aspirations of nature. 
To make her cry heard, under- 
stood and complied with, is an im- 
portant step toward the establish- 
ment of peace. 


Church’s contribution 


Hence it has ever been a con- ° 


stant care of the Church to 
arouse, keep alert and make ef- 
ficacious, the knowledge and 
awareness of natural law. Not of 
a false and obscure law, but of a 
clear, well-determined law of 
nature, such as We have tried to 
describe. And by clearly and 
boldly stating this law, the 
Church has striven to open for 
the nations a path towards under- 
standing and peace, notwithstand- 
ing conflicts of interest, which un- 
fortunately it is extremely diffi- 
cult to banish from the earth. 


Message of Christ 


The second principle is the Mes- 
sage of Christ. To preach the mes- 
sage of Christ to men is the 
Church’s raison d’etre, her prime 
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duty, which she could not neglect 
without denying herself, and de- 
luding those who, beset by the 
trials of life on earth, turn to her. 

Hence the Church has ever lived 
and will live to fulfill this mission. 
Now the Message of Christ, 
luminous as the heaven from 
which it comes, universal as the 
Church to which it is sent, is in 
substance nothing else than the 
divine call to reconciliation, first 
between man and God, then be- 
tween man and man. In a word, 
it is the message of loftiest peace. 


Reconciliation in Christ 


Hence it is now necessary to in- 
vestigate how the Church, as pro- 
claimer of Christ’s message, pro- 
motes the actual reconciliation of 
peoples by spreading and per- 
petuating the echo of that mes- 
sage. 

There is a double message of 
Christ: that of word and doctrine, 
and that of deed and life. 

That the Message of word and 
doctrine can reunite men and 
- nations needs no particular ex- 
planation. It is, in fact, the an- 
nouncement of the one and only 
origin and the one and only last 
end of all men and peoples; of the 
one God and Father of all; of the 
one and unifying command that 
we love God and our: neighbor; of 
the only Redeemer and the Church 
He established for all, so that 
there be but one Shepherd and one 
flock. : 

Such a message, which in its 
origin, its means and its end, is 
inspired by the thought of the one- 
ness of all men in one God, 
obviously effects peace and union. 
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Christian charity 


The Message of deed and of life 
is the bringing about of the 
former, as varied as can be the 
deeds and life of an idea that 
dominates everything. 

It is first of all Christian 
charity, i.e., the active and living 
charity of Christ, Who regards as 
done to Himself what is done for 
our neighbor out of love for Christ. 

It is the charity of Christ in all 
its forms: hospitals, sanatoriums, 
homes for the aged, nurseries for 
infants, asylums for the aban- 
doned, for the wayward, for 
minors, for the insane. 

It is the charity of Christ 
which does not wait for misfor- 
tune to approach, but seeks it out, 
in foreign lands as well as at 
home. Charity, which in war 
makes no _ distinction between 
friend and enemy; which in 
Christ’s name moves nurses and 
doctors to care for the wounded, 
friend or enemy, with fraternal 
solicitude. Charity, which is 
equally ready to serve in the rich 
man’s palace, or in the poor man’s 
hovel. 


The world apart 


It is true that in the world 
apart from the Church a vast 
work of such assistance is flourish- 
ing today, excellent in its tech- 
nique. No doubt, but it was not al- 
ways so, and it does not prove that 
the interior motivation of secular 
assistance is ruled by the same 
spirit of ardour, of self-denial and 
of heroism, often prolonged for an 
entire lifetime. 

And yet in some places men 
have gone so far as to exclude 
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Christian charity, and even to 
forbid it. A deplorable but useless 
undertaking. For even if the ex- 
ternal forms of charity are sup- 
pressed, men can still practice it 
by personal zeal in their love for 
Christ, and thus fulfill the Divine 
message. 


Instrument of peace 


Just how does this charity be- 
come an efficacious instrument for 
peace among peoples? It does so 
most of all in virtue of the ac- 
cumulated weight of uncounted 
good deeds, which on the moral 
scale, as it were, outweigh the dead 
weight of selfish acts, or at least 
prevent these from prevailing, to 
the common harm. When among 
individuals of various nations 
thousands upon thousands of good 
deeds are performed, bonds of 
mutual understanding are woven, 
and the renunciation of every hos- 
tile quarrel is prepared. 

Yet with all that, the full pres- 
sure of Christian charity is not 
completely revealed. 


Love thy neighbor 


This lies in the fact that the 
Catholic Church educates con- 
science to regard as one’s neigh- 
bor not only this or that indi- 
vidual, but an entire people. And 
not only a people, but the indi- 
viduals of every nation as brothers 
and sisters, who profess the same 
faith in Christ and share the same 
Eucharist. And not only the 
brethren of the Common Mother, 
the Church, but all men of the en- 
tire world, who, according to the 
command of our only Redeemer, 
deserve respect, compassion, and 
love. 
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This love, in thought and deed, 
without which the true Christian 
is not even conceivable, is a great 
force against every nationalistic 
selfishness, and a promoter of 
world peace. 

It was present even in the last 
two world wars, and did much to 
lessen the evils and horrors of 
conflict, though it could not stem 
the tide of events. 

Once the engines of war were 
set in motion, they alone could de- 
termine its development and out- 
come. 


Peace and the power of love 

The power of love must there- 
fore be put to work in time of 
peace, to assure its solidity and 
extension. It must today be alive 
and alert in every Catholic from 
his earliest youth. In all its forms 
it must be aroused and nourished 
in the family, in school, in educa- 
tion, popular singing, in books, in 
films. 

Catholics from all nations and 
continents should unite in a com- 
mon effort for peace, as they have 
done these past years with notable 
success. The Church does not have 
peace simply in her hand, but 
being a mighty force she cannot 
and must not remain inactive. 
And Christ, the Head of the 
Church, will with His blessings 
help her to attain so lofty a goal. 


Teaching—the service of truth 

It is charity, also, that must 
animate the activities of the 
Church, in the fields of teaching 
and science, in the elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and 


the universities. If, prescinding 
from the contents, We consider 
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only the formal aspect of teaching 
and scientific work, We must then 
indicate as the characteristic ele- 
ment, the service of truth. 

Those who teach and work in 
scientific fields want before all 
else to lead men to a knowledge 
and acknowledgment of truth. 
Thus students and those who at- 
tend classes must be able to see re- 
flected and almost as it were per- 
sonified in the teacher this appre- 
ciation and ardent desire always 
to speak and teach the truth, so 
that they too will feel in their 
hearts the same love for truth. 

It is essential that we search 
and plumb the depths of truth and 
teach it, whether one finds it 
pleasant or unpleasant, accepts it 
or rejects it. Such a spiritual at- 
titude is evidently opposed to that 
apathy and indifference towards 
truth which today deforms the 
thinking of not a few men and 
which the skeptical Pilate once ex- 
pressed in his ironical question: 
“What is truth?” 

On the contrary the noble 
characteristic of the example of 


“Christ was that truth for Him 


was above everything else. To 
truth He rendered testimony (Cf. 
John 18, 37) and concerning truth 
He made this great promise: 
the truth will make you free 
(John 8, 32). 


Teaching and reconciliation 


But this devotedness to truth, 
promoted by the Church with her 
tremendous apostolate of teach- 
ing, renders a service of inestim- 
able value for the reconciliation 
and the mutual understanding of 
men and nations, and for the ex- 
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change of thoughts and collabora- 
tion of man with man, nation 
with nation. ‘ 

If -all nations really and sin- 
cerely wish and seek, welcome and 
acknowledge only the truth, then 
they are truly on the way which 
leads by its very nature to mutual 
understanding and union. Since 
truth is only one (whatever mean- 
ing it may have in each individual 
case), universal desire for truth 
can only be one. Error on the other 
hand (since it is opposed to truth 
and reality) by its very nature 
means division; it separates, tears 
apart and scatters, even where 
many meet in the exact same er- 
ror ; their meeting is by chance, not 
a result of a solid unifying prin- 
ciple. 


Church and the social problem 


There is besides a whole series 
of other ways of realizing the 
message of Christ in the interests 
of promoting harmony and under- 
standing among nations. They 
have this in common, that they 
realize in act the life and aim of 
Christ’s message. We shall men- 
tion here only one of these: the 
work of the Church to explain 
and solve the social problem. 

There exists, as We have noted, 
a Christian social doctrine whose 
fundamental principles have been 
determined in the official docu- 
ments of the Pontiffs. Now it is 
also well known what a tremen- 
dous influence social conditions 
exercised and exercise today in 
moulding the lives of the people 
and their mutual relations, how 
much discord has arisen from 
these social condtions time and 
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again between nations, and is con- 
tinuously breaking out, extending 
even to the international fields. To 
collaborate then for a solution and 
a cure of these miseries and social 
conditions is an outstanding con- 
tribution for peace and reconcilia- 
tion among nations. 


Honorable gentlemen! We have 
finished, although in a very rapid 
outline, what We wished to pro- 
pose to you. 


Your “Center” will continue to 
work fervently for this lofty goal. 
And We wish you every good for- 
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tune and success both for your 
own honor and for the advantages 
it will bring the people and coun- 
tries who are the object of your 
solicitude. And We are sure that 
you will agree with Us when on 
Our part We are so confident that 
it is for the Church to cooperate 
in her own way, according to her 
own means, for the realization of 
the same noble end, that co- 
existence in fear, and coexistence 
in error may have an end; and in 
their place, coexistence and har- 
mony in truth and charity may 
triumph. 


a 


No discouragement 


At present the most formidable evil for the Catholic pressman would 
be cowardice and discouragement. Look at the Church. For nearly two 
thousand years she experienced every kind of difficulty, contradiction, mis- 
understanding, and open and secret persecution. Yet never has she lost 
heart, never allowed herself to be kept under. There is your model. You 
can see in the list of the deplorable failings, which We have mentioned, 
both sides of the picture. It is clear to you what the Catholic press ought 
to be and what it ought not to be. Its policy should simply be to build an 
insurmountable barrier against the continued downward movement lead- 
ing to the destruction of those conditions basically necessary for forming 
sound public opinion. What good remains must be consolidated and 
strengthened, It should be quick to spurn the slippery advantages of the 
interest of the crowd and a low-level popularity. It should find a way of 
resisting vigorously, and with pride and dignity, any attempt, direct or in- 
direct, at corruption. It should show courage, even at the risk of monetary 
loss, in banning from its columns any public announcement that is an out- 
rage to faith or decency. By so doing the press will gain in power and 
prestige, and in the end will win esteem and confidence. Thus would be war- 
ranted the oft-repeated cry ''A Catholic newspaper in the Catholic home.” 


—Pius XII. To International Catholic Press Congress. Feb. 18, 1950. 











Food, Agriculture 
and Human Solidarity 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to Delegates Attending a Conference of the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization 


La VIIT* session 


HE eighth session of the con- 

ference of FAO, in which you 

are participating, gentlemen, 
takes on a very special meaning 
this year, since this organization 
is at the same time celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. It was on October 16, 1945, 
that the representatives of 20 
states were invited to sign the con- 
stitution of the Food and Agricul- 
. ture Organization of the United 
Nations. By the end of the first 
session of the conference, 42 coun- 
tries had given their official adher- 
ence to the new institution. 

Since then the number of mem- 
ber states has grown constantly to 
the present 71. In bidding you wel- 
come, it gives Us particular pleas- 
ure to congratulate you on the 
progress made during these ten 
years. 


Aims of F.A.O. 


The aims that you set before 
you were, and still are, of para- 
mount importance: to raise the 
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levels of nutrition and standards 
of living of peoples, to improve 
efficiency of production and distri- 
bution of all food and agricultural 
products and to contribute towards 
an expanding world economy. 

The Holy See could not hold 
aloof from so beneficial and neces- 
sary an undertaking. As far back 
as 1948 it had its observer at the 
regional meetings in Rome and the 
following year at a session of the 
council. In 1950 a decision of the 
Washington Conference admitted 
it as permanent observer, a status 
which it alone has up to the pres- 
ent. 

You know, gentlemen, with what 
interest We have followed the vari- 
ous phases of your activities since 
the day FAO was founded. It was 
at that time a matter of facing a 
terrible fact: over half the popula- 
tion of the world was underfed. 


Feeding the world’s hungry 


To meet the needs of mankind 
food production had to be doubled. 
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FAO set to work energetically. It 
formed the International Emerg- 
ency Food Committee, undertook 
a world census of agriculture and 
proposed the establishment of a 
World Food Council. It took charge 
of the work begun in nine war- 
ravaged countries in order to re- 
store their agriculture. 


To confine Ourselves to a few of 
the main achievements, We recall 
that in 1947 the European For- 
estry Commission was set up. In 
1948 the first regional conference 
on nutrition problems was held 
and since 1949 a joint committee 
of experts of nutrition has been 
meeting annually at various points 
of the globe. 


Since increasing the productiv- 
ity and raising the standard of 
living of rural populations are 
bound up with the social conditions 
under which the farmers work, 
FAO has since 1951 tackled the 
problems of reforming the agrar- 
ian structure and the related ques- 
tion of agricultural credit. At the 
same time numerous meetings in 
various continents are supporting 
the agricultural cooperative move- 
ment, 


Shortages still 
It certainly required boldness to 


envisage activities of so varied a 


nature and of such broad scope. 
But these efforts have not been in 
vain. Your report on the state of 
food and agriculture published in 
1955 points out that in 1954 world 
agricultural production had _ in- 
creased by 25 per cent over that 
of 1946. During these years the 
underdeveloped countries have ra- 
pidly developed their land and wa- 
ter resources. Thanks to technical 
assistance they have applied to 
animal and plant production the 
new methods worked out and per- 
fected in more advanced regions. 
But besides these positive results 
it is also necessary to mention the 
present shortages and difficulties, 
in order to draw the attention of 
all responsible men and to guide 
their endeavors. You have pointed 
out, among other things, the rigid- 
ity of the production patterns and 
the difficulty of adequately meet- 
ing demand, the stagnation of 
world trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts and the insufficient level of 
agricultural incomes in relation to 
other industries. 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, November 12, 1955. French text. Transla- 


tion by N.C.W.C. News Service. 


This was an address by the Pope to delegates from 71 countries attending the 
Eighth Session of the FAO Conference in Rome. After the audience, which took 
place at Castelgandolfo, the papal summer residence, the Holy Father spoke with 
individual delegates, who were introduced by Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, executive director 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference in the United States, and Emilio 
Bonomelli, superintendent of the papal villa at Castelgandolfo. Both are perma- 


nent Vatican observers with FAO. 
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In vast areas of the world men 
have not yet been given the means 
to buy all the food they need. It 
need hardly be said that this fact 
is still your main incentive to con- 
tinue your endeavors. 


Soil conservation and improvement 

Among the special studies to 
which your experts have devoted 
themselves, We should like to men- 
tion a few that are particularly 
stimulative of thought, especially 
those that relate to the very basis 
of agriculture, the soil. 

In the past the use, conservation 
and improvement of the soil were 
left to the practical good sense of 
farmers. Experience gained at the 
cost of prolonged labor and not 
without disappointments taught 
them how to work so as not to ruin 
the land from which they. earned 
their living. We know that while 
some farmers spared no pains to 
protect their land, others, moved 
by the lure of easy profits or the 
victims of their own inadequacies, 
inflicted damage on the soil that 
could not be quickly remedied. To 
counteract the effects of such er- 
rors and to prevent their recur- 
rence as well as to make fullest 
use of soil potentialities, it was 
essential to acquire a sound knowl- 
edge of the various soils, their 
structure and properties, and to 
map their geographical distribu- 
tion. 

Control of erosion 

Thus it became possible to spec- 

ify what kind of crop was suitable 


to a particular area and what 
improvements were necessary, 


whether by drainage or the appli-: 


cation of fertilizers. In particular, 
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it was impossible to neglect the 
control of erosion, which is essen- 
tially caused by the natural ele- 
ments but in many cases is facili- 
tated and accelerated by the inter- 
vention of man, who, to make 
sloping land tillable, strips it of 
all protective vegetation. It was 
ascertained that in the United 
States the losses in phosphates due 
to erosion were greater than the 
depletion brought about by grow- 
ing crops. The publications devoted 
to this question, such as, for exam- 
ple, the soil erosion survey of Latin 
America containing maps, will 
greatly help to prevent further 
damage. 


Social and economic factors 


But soil conservation does not 
depend on the control of erosion 
alone. At present it is considered 
best to consider the subject in a 
broader framework, taking into ac- 
count modern methods for improv- 
ing fertility and the social and 
economic factors likely to increase 
the well-being of rural popula- 
tions, to help in the settlement of 
uncultivated lands, to check the 
exodus from the countryside and 
the depopulation of the mountain 
regions by migration to the cities. 

The impoverishment of the land 
may be the result of a poor land 
ownership system, the concentra- 
tion of land in the hands of a few, 
the excessive fragmentation of 
holdings or too low prices for agri- 
cultural products. Living condi- 
tions that are too harsh dishearten 
the farmer and drive him to seek 
his livelihood elsewhere. You have 
not overlooked this aspect of things 
since, as We pointed out just now, 
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you have envisaged action in re- 
gard to agrarian reform, as well 
as in the field of credit and agri- 
cultural cooperatives. 


Forestry’s place 


Because of the essential role 
they play in regulating the flow of 
surface and underground water, 
serious attention should be paid to 
forests. They check the run-off of 
water, facilitate its seepage in 
depth and the feeding of springs. 
They retain the snow and, even 
though they cannot prevent excep- 
tional floods, they regulate the flow 
of rivers. It is therefore to the 
interest of public authorities, who 
are anxious to develop agriculture, 
to keep a watch on the way in 
which forests are logged. 


The problem of hunger 

We also mention, among many 
other points, the research work on 
the possibility of utilizing seaweed 
for human food. So far, however, 
the utilization of these resources 
still seems to be difficult to achieve. 

These brief considerations show 
fairly well that the initial program 
prepared by the Hot Springs Con- 
ference and formulated in the Con- 
stitution is well on the way to be- 
ing carried out. Whereas formerly 
the problem of hunger seemed in- 
soluble, it is now possible to face 
up to it and to rely on the collabo- 
ration of governments in solving it. 


Human solidarity 


Your soil studies have drawn 
attention to the physical unity of 
the various regions, which makes 
the plain and the mountain inter- 
dependent. The man who wishes 
to safeguard the fertility of his 
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land must concern himself with 
what is taking place far beyond 
its boundaries. 

This truth takes on symbolic 
meaning here, it seems to Us. For 
peoples favored by nature or the 
progress of civilization are in dan- 
ger of being rudely awakened one 
day, if they do not take the trouble 
henceforth to secure for the less 
fortunate the means to live in ac- 
cordance with human dignity and 
to develop on their own account. 

To awaken further among a 
great number of individuals and 
nations this feeling of collective 
responsibility, and above all to 
bring about thereby enlightened 
and generous interventions, is a 
lofty and noble task. In these 
times of suspicion, division, and 
revolt, the moral implications of 
such a result go far beyond its 
material consequences. 


The universal, unselfish charity 


We take pleasure above all in 
recognizing in this worldwide ac- 
tivity, intended to effect not a 
privileged class, but the often 
powerless and defenceless multi- 
tude, an authentic aspect of the 
charity which Christ illustrated by 
His life and death and which He 
wished to make the distinctive sign 
of His disciples. This universal, 
unselfish charity, that even de- 
mands sacrifice, can only be rooted 
in the love that God Himself has 
for mankind. It is its visible mani- 
festation and its strongest proof. 

That is why We do not doubt 
that the Divine Master is blessing 
all that you are doing for those 
who belong to Him. It is to Him 
that these good deeds are being 
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addressed. He will recompense 
them, as He has solemnly promised 
and as We ardently beseech Him to 
do. May Heaven bless you and 


Apostolate 


your work, your families and those 
who are dear to you. As a pledge 
thereof We give you Our Apostolic 
Blessing. 


. .. your work ... is one of the most important and effective means of 


the lay apostolate. . 


Pius XII. To members of the Italian Catholic Publishers’ Association. 


Nov. 7, 1954. 














Random Quotes... 


Even in a technical era the human person, created by God and 
redeemed by Christ, remains elevated in his being and in his 
dignity; therefore his creative power and his work have a very 
much higher permanence. Thus firmly established, human labor 
is also a profound moral force, and the human race of workers 
a society which not only produces objects, but also glorifies God. 
Man can consider his work as a true instrument of his sanctifi- 
cation because by working he makes perfect in himself the 
image of God, fulfills his duty and the right to gain for himself 
and his dependents the necessary sustenance, and makes himself 
a useful contributor to society. Bringing this order into ex- 
istence will obtain for him security, and, at the same time the 
“peace on earth” proclaimed by the angels. [Christmas Mes- 
sage; see p. 310] 


Who is there who doesn’t see how wonderful is that constant 
and progressive submission of nature to the soul and to the 
hands of man? For man, creature and server of the God Who 
is his absolute Master, has himself become the master of 
creatures whose song becomes ever: more powerful and more 
understandable. [To delegates of the European Radio Union; 
see p. 369] 


* * * 


. , . . there is no opposition between profane and sacred 
in genuinely human works that lead to the same God. . . . [To 
the International Communications Congress; see p. 366] 
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The Highway — 


and Accident Prevention 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to Delegates Attending the Second World 
Congress of the International Highway Federation 


Nous sommes heureux 


E ARE happy to have the 
honor of your visit, gentle- 
men, and to extend to your 

distinguished assembly Our en- 
couragement and best wishes. The 
Second World Congress of the 
International Road Federation, 
which brings you to Rome this 
year, is interesting not only to 
highway engineers but also to traf- 
fic experts, public officials, special- 
ists in economics and law, and 
* prominent people in the political, 
industrial, and commercial life of 
the fifty-two nations which now 
make up your Federation. It ‘is 
because of the importance of your 
work and the interest in the results 
of your pursuits that We now 
address you. 


Arteries of yesterday and today 


One common thought animates 
your studies and discussion: good 
highways are necessary for the 
social and economic development 
of people. You resemble a group 
of scholars and doctors who ex- 
amine the circulatory system of a 
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living body in order to understand 
its nature and its laws, its normal 
and abnormal functioning. The 
great part of the life of a country 
truly streams through its high- 
ways: the principal arteries lead 
off to smaller roads, then to lanes, 
which carry to the farthermost 
parts of the body-social the re- 
sources necessary to its existence. 
Not only material goods travel the 
highways, but those of the spirit 
borrow this means of communica- 
tion in order to reach man. Is it 
not from the movement of cara- 
vans that the vast historical 
phenomena, like Buddhism and 
Islamism, spread through the cen- 
turies to diverse nations? And the 
wonderful roads of the Roman Em- 
pire, did they not help to spread 
the Christian religion in the an- 
cient world? The mind marvels, 
comparing the precarious condi- 
tions of travel up to the last cen- 
tury with the results obtained 
through the patience and energy of 
man: voyages, discoveries, arts, in- 
dustry and commerce have de- 
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pended entirely, or in large meas- 
ure, on the highways. 

Today, however, these problems 
have taken on a vastness and a 
complexity that is entirely new. 
This revolution is due principally 
to the appearance of the automo- 
bile. From the first experiments 
with the automobile until the last 
years of the past century, the 
motor vehicles imposed a terrible 
strain on the road. The peaceful 
rolling over the road of the early 
vehicles now became a succession 
of violent strokes hitting the road 
at a tangent and transferring the 
shock back to the car. The roads 
were soon full of ruts, and the 
clouds of dust raised by the cars 
clearly showed their rapid deteri- 
oration. The problem thus created 
forced the finding of a solution. A 
more durable and resistant road 
surface was sought, which neces- 
sarily was more costly; but the 
advantage of automobile travel 
warranted the imposing of high 
motor vehicle taxes. From this 
new state of things came extensive 
research, studies and experimenta- 
tion, which are precisely your con- 
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cern, gentlemen, and in which We 
have a lively interest, primarily 
because of their social importance. 


Vital means of communication 


The present highway problems 
appear to be closely connected with 
the recent utilization of new 
sources of energy, which enables 
man to save more and more of his 
time and strength. From a simple 
possibility, the saving of energy 
quickly became a stern necessity: 
under pressure of competition, in- 
dividuals, commercial and indus- 
trial organizations, entire nations 
are obliged to enter into this gigan- 
tic and universal speed race, which 
characterizes modern civilization. 
Otherwise, there is financial ruin, 
economic destruction. Now the 
highway, as a means of communi- 
cation, enters the contest as a 
necessary, at times decisive, ele- 
ment. That is why today’s roads 
must be so serviceable and so safe, 
in a word, so perfect. 

Without entering here into the 
technical and legal aspects of the 
question, We wish to observe that 
financial benefits should never 





Reported in Osservatore Romano October 5, 1955. French text. Except for 


one or two phrases the translation is that released by The President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety, furnished to the Committee through the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women and the International Road Federation. 
Widespread interest was shown in this address of Pope Pius XII to 500 delegates 
attending the Second World Congress of the International Highway Federation. 
In the United States the President's Committee for Traffic Safety issued copies to 
Catholic periodicals in connection with the observance of Safe Driving Day. The 
National Council of Catholic Women have printed the message in booklet form 
under the title—''The Highway—Artery of Life.'’ In England, the municipal coun- 


selor of London, W. D. Woeliwart, arranged for the printing of 200,000 copies 
of the address for distribution. 
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supersede human needs. It would 
be wrong to use public funds for 
the construction or maintenance of 
a highway system to serve particu- 
lar interests, while less favored 
peoples have an urgent need to be 
freed from their state of inferior- 
ity by access to civilization, which 
depends in large measure on the 
means of communication. To open 
a road is like opening an economic 
market, introducing the blessings 
of medicine and hygiene, of in- 
struction and religion: dispen- 
saries, schools and missions will 
see their activity multiplied and 
extended. Along with them, health 
of soul and of body will penetrate 
deeply into the region. There is no 
man with a heart who will not be 
moved by these considerations, and 
it is the duty of those who can, to 
use their influence with strength 
and generosity. By doing so, they 
will merit the gratitude of all those 
who have a sense of human broth- 
erhood. 


Accidents and their prevention 


In addition to the solving of 
. traffic problems, your Federation 
carries on an important work of 
social education, for which We are 
pleased to commend you; a work, 
We wish to point out, which deals 
with the formation of a most acute 
sense of responsibility among all 
users of the highway.. Who has not 
given, in fact, anxious thought to 
the too great number of accidents 
of which the road is the theater? 
Today’s cars, more numerous, 
speedier, and heavier, create an 
ever increasing danger for each 
other and for pedestrians. There 
are many and varied causes of 
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accidents, some material, others 
psychological. 

As to the first, men are applying 
themselves, We hope, to the task of 
finding a completely efficacious 
remedy. But it is also necessary 
to inculcate in everyone a sense of 
his grave duty to respect the lives 
of others. A salutary fear of im- 
mediate and adequate repressive 
measures undoubtedly will contrib- 
ute toward this end; but the police 
alone cannot prevent perils created 
by drivers scarcely masters of 
themselves, led on by the passion 
for speed or, at times, intoxicated. 
It is important to observe of one’s 
own accord a strict discipline, con- 
forming to established and gener- 
ally accepted rules. The often dra- 
matic consequences of violating the 
traffic code give its observance an 
extrinsic obligatory character far 
more serious than people generally 
think. Drivers cannot count on 
their own ability and watchfulness 
to avoid accidents: they must 
maintain a proper margin of 


.safety in order to cope with the 


careless driver and unforseen diffi- 
culties. 

We like to believe that your 
concern, which is also Ours, will 
not be without effect, and a better 
educated public opinion will create 
on the highways an atmosphere of 
courtesy, moderation and prudence 
corresponding to the best tradi- 
tions of Christian civilization. 


Let charity animate 

Let Us also, gentlemen, speak a 
word about the thoughts suggested 
to Us by the beautiful volumes in 
which you present to your readers 
some truly remarkable examples of 
the motor industry, noble achieve- 
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ments of human skill and work. 
Looking at the lines of cars dash- 
ing down the broad highways, a 
question—not without some an- 
guish—arose in Our heart: Where 
do all these people go so speedily? 
Are they driven on by a sense of 
duty, or a passion for money? Is it 
their desire to serve or to dominate 
their neighbor? And We thought 
of the precept of charity, of the 
word which sums up the whole 
teaching of the Divine Master: 
“Love one another as I have loved 
you” (John 15, 12). “All that you 
wish men to do to you, even so do 
you also to them” (Matt. 7, 12). 


Stability and power 
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Let this charity always animate 
the hearts and wills of men. It is 
the light of the world, and those 
who follow it do not walk in the 
darkness (cfr. John 8, 12). 

To conclude, in wishing that the 
harmonious union of your efforts 
may contribute greatly to the gen- 
eral welfare of society and may 
promote the peaceful relations to 
which the whole world aspires, We 
beg God to pour forth His grace 
upon you and We impart to you, 
your families, and all those dear 
to you, Our paternal Apostolic 
Blessing. 


The press will find its stability and motive power in standing for true 
freedom and for a man's right to his opinion, while always regarding these 


things in the light of God's law. 


—Pius XII. To International Catholic Press Congress. Feb. 18, 1950. 








Social Service, the Sick, Charity 


Two Messages of Pope Pius XII: To Personnel of Catholic Relief Services 
—N.C.W.C. .. . To Staff Members of the United Hospitals 
of Naples (an excerpt) 


December 8, 1955 


Social Coming on such a 
Service festal day as this 
al you cannot but ex- 
’ pect to hear a word 
Charity on Mary, on that 
precious, unparalleled privilege, 


which from the first instant of her 
being flooded her soul with grace 
divine, making it reflect in its 
sheer white beauty the infinite holi- 
ness of her God, who was to be- 
come her Son. Privilege indeed 
that drew to her at once the love 
of her Creator, the while it pointed 
up the sad lot common to men born 
an object of God’s wrath (Eph. 2, 
3) ; privilege that adds glory to the 
redemptive power of the divine 
sacrifice on Golgotha. 

In honouring Mary, in every 
thought of her, We do homage to 
the superabundant mercy and love 
of the Redeemer of men, all of 
whom He wishes to draw into 
union with Himself through grace 
and His Holy Spirit. 


Faith and charity 


That generous pity and love for 
men you share, beloved members of 
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Catholic Relief Services; it is the 
driving power behind your daily 
labour for the suffering members 
of Christ. 

And no doubt you have at times 
felt the need of a luminous Faith 
to supply fuel for a charity that 
dare not be chilled by suspicion or 
thoughtless lack of gratitude, and 
will add warmth and tenderness to 
your service of the needy. 

Such a Faith led that most ad- 
mirable apostle of charity, Fred- 
eric Ozanam, to see always in the 
poor sacred images of God, on 
their care-worn brows to discern 
traces of the Crown of Thorns. 
And is it not He Who deigns to 
suffer in His poor? “I was hun- 
gry,” He said, “and you gave me 
to eat.” 

The immortal Augustine warns 
you to love not as they love who 
corrupt innocence or faith; not as 
men love each other simply because 
they are fellows of the same human 
race; but as they love who know 
and profess that all men are kin to 
God, sons of the Most High, in 
whom must be formed and per- 
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fected a brother’s likeness to the 
only begotten Son. (In Ioann. 
Evang. tract, 65 n. 1- Migne PL, 
t. 35 col. 1808). 


More than social service 


And that strikes another note 
that must not be allowed to 
perish in the noisy onrush of hu- 
man activities, Yours is more 
than Social Service; yours is a 
work of charity. 

You bring bread to nourish the 
body and clothes to shelter it 
against unfeeling elements; but 
all the while you seek to pour into 
wounds, perhaps begun to fester, 
the oil of Christ’s soothing mes- 
sage, that will give hope and en- 
couragement, and then the peace 
that comes firm and lasting only 
after a humble and contrite soul 
turns to God and His Church. 


Hope and joy 

We know that you, who are here 
present this morning, have rare 
opportunities to relieve in person 
that stark bareness of the garrett 
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or the damp chill of field-shacks, 
where parents suffer and children 
weep. You must reap the harvest 
of your charity through others’ 
hands. 

But it is the same love of Christ 
for men that holds you to your 
busy desks in crowded offices, 
where your work most often lacks 
the consoling sense that comes 
from witnessing an ebbing faith 
re-vitalized, suffering alleviated, 
the light of hope rekindled and 
joy rising on the horizon for fa- 
milies in distress. 

May Mary through her ma- 
ternal intercession keep the fire 
of that love burning in full flame, 
and may Christ be your reward 
exceeding great. 

As a token of Our own grate- 
ful satisfaction with your devoted 
work and of Our paternal af- 
fection, We are happy to impart 
to you and to all your dear ones 
the Apostolic Benediction. 

—Pius XII. To Personnel of 


Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
Dec. 8, 1955. 





Once a year the personnel of Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. in Italy meet 











in Rome as a group for a special day of prayer and meditation. This year they 
had the honor of a special audience with the Holy Father. The address was de- 
livered in English and appeared in Osservatore Romano December 12-13, 1955. 

The second address (from which we have printed an excerpt) was to several hun- 
dred doctors, nurses and administrative personnel of the United Hospitals of Naples 
received in audience by Pope Pius XII at the papal summer residence. Special 
mention, in the part of the talk not included in the excerpt here printed, was made 
of the hospital for incurables, oldest of Naples’ institutions for the care of the 
sick, and the newly established Tuberculosis Center, which includes a sanatorium, 
clinic, research center and medical school. This message was in Italian and ap- 
peared in Osservatore Romano November 13, 1955. Translation is by Rev. James 
Markham. 


THE 


The Hospital 
Apostolate 


... It has certainly 
not escaped you 
that professions 
dedicated to the care of the sick 
carry with them at the same time 
not only grave responsibilities and 
heavy burdens, but also great and 
intimate satisfactions. Except for 
the priestly ministry, which enters 
into direct contact with souls, no 
other class of persons more than 
your own reaches men in critical 
moments of life, times when one is 
confronted with the problem of 
suffering ; and you know what ter- 
rible forms that can sometimes 
take. Yeu have seen sick people 
rendered immobile for years, seri- 
ously shrunken in body and in 
their spiritual faculties, subjected 
to long and painful cures, to which 
one cannot often guarantee a 
happy result. Some are deprived 
of family and friends and fight 
alone agninst the evil oppressing 
them with painful alternating 
states of hope and disheartenment. 


Persons, not types 


By this time you have tested in 
the depths of your soul your 
burning desire to go to their aid, 
to alleviate their anguish. You 
have felt that impulse which sets 
to work all the resources of your 
generosity. What more delicate 
task is there than, through re- 
fined perceptions and vivid re- 
flection, not to offend an already 
wounded sensibility? Those sick 
people, sometimes impatient’ or 
capricious, wish to be treated with 
care and solicitude, to be consid- 
ered, not as specific cases of their 
type of malady, but as living per- 
sons. They ask that their condition 
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and their affliction be truly under- 
stood. 

We cannot deny that nowadays 
hospitals offer a danger that the 
patient fall into a certain “anonym- 
ity.” Organizational needs largely 
require the use of general rules 
which do not permit taking into 
account all particular considera- 
tions. Hospital services are gov- 
erned by norms defining each in- 
dividual’s duties, and doctors and 
nurses may honestly believe they 
have met their obligations once 
these duties are fulfilled. 


Charity is never satisfied 


Nevertheless true charity goes 
further than simple obligation. It 
is never fully satisfied; it is un- 
sparing in giving itself; it divines 
and anticipates the wishes of 
those to whom it is dedicated; it 
patiently bears their shortcom- 
ings. This is what is actually de- 
manded of you, to know how to 
think of others, to be able to take 
to them an interest and a deep 
love. 


Desist from indifference 


Without a doubt participation 
in others’ pain and the com- 
miseration one shows to the afflict- 
ed demand great forgetfulness of 
self and a desisting from indiffer- 
ence and from a certain insensi- 
bility that slowly weaken personal 
reaction in the face of painful, but 
always similar, scenes. In such a 
way your activity, far from be- 
coming a repetition of more or less 
mechanical material acts, will be 
a lively testimony of brotherhood 
with a suffering being, and will 
force you to penetrate and culti- 
vate deep within yourselves that 
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which is better for you, more hu- 
man, and primarily more Chris- 
tian. 


Aloneness of the sick 


And so—and We particularly 
draw your attention to this point 
—you have certainly seen many 
times the strength of a Christian 
faith and of a hope that surpasses 
visions tied down to this world. 
The sick understand how human 
aid gradually slips away from 
them, that even if they are sur- 
rounded, comforted, consoled, no 
one can reach into their intimate 
depths. They must suffer their 
destiny alone. True help can come 
only from God, from Christ cruci- 
fied, Who sustains by His grace, 
and elevates spirit and heart. 

For those unprepared for it, it 
is very difficult to open their 
hearts to liberating truth, to re- 
nounce every vain revolt of the 
will, to enter into the redemptive 


concept in which suffering is re- 
garded as an expiation of guilt, 
and as a participation in the pas- 
sion of Christ and in His saving 
power. Thus Jesus waits for de- 
voted, faithful and vigilant souls to 
transmit His message, interpret it 
and make it understood and ac- 
cepted. In such a way, beloved sons 
and daughters, a magnificent 
apostolate is open to your zeal, 
and We are sure that you have al- 
ready experienced how in that 
apostolate your profession fol- 
lows its highest goal and gains the 
strength to continue its arduous 
labor. You will find at the same 
time the most lasting joys and 
most intimate consolations of con- 
science in erecting a work that 
neither time nor death will de- 
stroy.... 


—Excerpt from Pope Pius XII’s 
address to Staff Members of the 
United Hospitals of Naples. 

Nov. 10, 1955. 
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Form minds correctly 


Though it may not be possible to do away with painful conditions by a 
stroke of the pen or to prevent crimes or misfortunes, it is nevertheless im- 
portant to form the minds of the people correctly in such matters. Rather 
than finding in these things food for curiosity—or reacting to them ac- 
cording to the interest of the moment, an inclination towards comfort or an 
excessive concern for individual safety—it is necessary that public opinion 
become steadily more conscious of the profound reasons which condition the 
order and well being of social life; that is to say, a sense of man's dignity, 
of his personal responsibility and his obligations to the community. 


—Pius XII. To the Roman Newspapermen's Association. July 3, 1955. 














NATO College—Law and Order— 


Bereavement — Shepherds 


Four Messages of Pope Pius XII: To Students at the N.A.T.O. College; 
To Italian Ministry of the Interior Officials (Excerpts); To a Group of 
South Africans; To Members of the Pious Union of 
Shepherds 


The N.A.T.O. The study tour 

which you are now 
Cofage making through 
the member countries of the North 
Atlantic Treaty in Europe and the 
Near East has brought you to 
Rome, and you wished to take this 
opportunity to pay Us a visit. We 
are deeply moved by your atten- 
tion and extend Our sincere thanks. 
You have been entrusted with 
heavy responsibilities by your re- 
spective countries. You are now 
preparing yourselves at “NATO 
College” to assume administrative 
functions on the staff of the North 
Atlantic Organization, and you are 
applying your efforts to the solu- 
tion of the grave problems which 
confront the military defense of 
those states which are members 
of it. 


Cooperation among nations 


That cooperation among mem- 
ber nations must find expression 
primarily in such a plan is still 
unfortunately a necessity in a 
deeply divided world; but We are 


convinced that it does not lessen 
in the least their sincere desire to 
maintain peace. Besides, it has not 
escaped you how much the prob- 
lem of defense embodies aspects 
other than those of the equipment 
and organization of armed forces; 
this problem is conditioned by the 
general state of a country, its po- 
litical and social ideals, its adher- 
ence to a way of thinking and liv- 
ing fully worthy of man and con- 
forming to the needs of his nature; 
by its desire to dedicate itself 
seriously to a continuous raising 
of its economic and cultural level, 
in a word, by its profound dynam- 
ism, its will to live, and to live 
not shut up within itself in 
haughty affirmation of its power, 
but for the service of the interna- 
tional community and in a spirit of 
sincere cooperation. 

We venture to hope that you 
will contribute your share in 
maintaining these conditions of 
fruitful and lasting peace. All Our 
best wishes accompany you as We 
ask God’s blessing upon you, your 
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families and the people you repre- 
sent. 

—Pius XII..To students at the 

NATO College. Nov. 3, 1955. 


Just Order In welcoming you, 
Founded on &@0tlemen_ of the 

Interior Ministry’, 
Just Law 


We should hardly 
know how to separate your own 
worthy selves from the high au- 
thority, the obligations and the dif- 
ficulties which the important task 
of administering public affairs 
places upon you. Nor can we look 
upon you as detached from the mil- 
lions of citizens to whom you dedi- 
cate your busy cares and who, on 
their part, place their trust in you 
for their fundamental needs of 
civil life. 

Seeing people identified, as it 
were, with their rulers, far from 
excluding a proper distinction be- 
tween the one and the other— 
something necessary for the exer- 
cise of power—means rather the 
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underscoring of the human and af- 
fective relations which must bind 
the two in an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding, generous 
dedication and, as it were, of fam- 
ily warmth. This Christian vision 
of the State as a family suppresses 
that feeling of mutual distrust 
which now and then considers the 
State as the people’s enemy and 
vice versa. It also educates the 
citizen to recognize in the execu- 
tive group—and in particular of 
your Office which is, perhaps, 
nearer the people than others—the 
provident, watchful and loving 
function of a father who is solici- 
tous and impartial for the good of 
all. Ever motivated by love, he 
fosters this good with intelligence 
and_ kindliness, gentleness and 
strength, persuasiveness and firm- 
es 


Peace and order 


... [In the task] of consolidat- 
ing internal peace everyone should 





The address to 800 Italian shepherds, the last message in this group, was de- 








livered to members of the Pious Union of Shepherds, visiting the Holy Father in 
one of the most colorful audiences of the year. The crowd, waving banners tell- 
ing their home regions, shouted and clapped as the Pope walked into the Hall of 
the Swiss. When the Holy Father was seated the shouting changed to a shushing 
sound as every man hushed his neighbor to hear the Pope speak. At the end of 
the discourse several groups of men and women in peasant dress sang songs and 
hymns. When the performance was over the people surged past the Swiss Guards, 
offering the Pontiff gifts of homemade bread and cheeses. 

The third message reported here contained words of hope and consolation to 
a group of South Africans who had come to North Africa and Italy to visit the 
graves of their husbands, sons and other relatives in the war cemeteries there. 

Translators for these talks were: the NATO College address, Francis J. Witty; 
Ministry of the Interior, and Shepherds, Rev. James Markham. The address to 
South Africans was delivered in English. For additional bibliographical details on 
these talks see the TPS Guide. 





LAW AND ORDER 


contribute his services because of 
the obligation inherent in citizen- 
ship. But to you falls a special part 
—to you, that is, who are and 
must be promoters and caretakers 
of peace and order, an order that 
is just, smooth, guaranteed and 
complete. 


Protection of individuals 


Be promoters of a just order, 
founded, however, upon just law. 

If, in any State, any laws should 
be unjust because contrary to the 
common good, to natural law, or to 
the positive divine and ecclesiasti- 
cal law, it would without doubt be 
necessary to make provisions to re- 
form them by upright standards in 
order to avoid conflict between the 
law and right. At the same time 
there would arise the duty of non- 
obedience on the part of citizens. 
But when State laws are just—as 
We trust yours may always be—be- 
cause they recognize and respect 
the ethical and juridical order, and 
when they tend to the attainment 
of the common good, then they 
must inspire and regulate the acts 
of the executive power, and in 
particular your enactments at 
headquarters and in _ peripheral 
areas. No good end would justify 
arbitrariness as a means of harm 
to anyone, nor would it be just for 
anyone to be judged culpable— 
much less treated as such—who 
was not clearly proved to be a 
transgressor of the law. Except in 
rare cases, haste should be avoided 
in applying the rigidity of the law 
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and intemperance avoided in meth- 
ods of verification. The very pres- 
tige of the State counsels one to 
prefer the danger of error by be- 
ing indulgent to that of making a 
mistake by being rigorous. 


Imitate God’s governing 


The order you foster ought to 
be a smooth one, productive of 
persuasion and kindness in rela- 
tions with others. 

When Sacred Scripture speaks 
of God’s governing power, it pro- 
claims ‘simultaneously His justice 
and righteousness, as well as His 
goodness and mercy. Bonus et rec- 
tus est Dominus (Ps. 24, 8)—good 
and righteous is the Lord. His 
ways are actually twofold: equity 
and indulgence, severity and sweet- 
ness, threats or pardon. They are 
what constitute the formative work 
of God, who teaches and overtakes 
the soul, provided it does not in- 
sist upon rejecting Him by stay- 
ing far away from Him. He is 
companion to the soul, sustains it, 
urges it along until it reaches its 
allotted goal of provident, eternal 
Love. 

Now human government must 
force itself to imitate, as much as 
possible, the governing of God. 
Smoothness of order, to which you 
are committed and of which you 
are the caretakers, will properly 
result from the strength of the 
persuasion you will succeed in 
creating among citizens: a recog- 
nition of the vigor of the law and 
of the necessity to observe it for 


‘In Italy, as the Pope points out in another part of this address, the Ministry of 
the Interior is charged with the care of public order, civil administration, and public 
assistance and welfare. It also is responsible for dealing with questions concerning 


Church-State relations in Italy. 
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the true common good, that is, 
for all citizens. To obtain this 
smoothness of order, kindness of 
action is called for in all of you, 
and especially in those in charge 
of outlying areas. The State is at 
the service of its citizens. 


Remember the families 


Do not forget, beloved sons, 
that behind every man who comes 
to talk to you about an experience 
and requests your intervention, is 
often a wife who is living in 
anxiety and trepidation. Perhaps 
there are children who are lan- 
guishing and need help. See to it, 
then, that your encounters with 
them are dictated by love, like the 
meeting of brother with brother, 
sons as you all are of the one 
Father in heaven, Who considers 
as done to Him whatever you do 
for the least among you. 


Prevent rather than repress 


But in order that the necessary 
smoothness not become weakness, 
you must guarantee order by 
vigilant watchfulness and, _ if 
necessary, by firm suppression of 
transgressions. 

It is certainly better to prevent 
than to repress; all reassert this 
with ever greater conviction. But 
to prevent efficaciously, conditions 
must be created that can make 
violations of the law always more 
difficult, whether by precluding 
evasive methods or discouraging 
the will that is prone to them. 
This matter naturally concerns 
also a very large part of other 
State organizations, especially 
those in charge of instruction and 
national education. But you can 
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contribute greatly by your con- 
tinuous and diligent presence with 
all the means the ministry places 
at your disposal. Think, for ex- 
ample, of the salutary influence 
you can have by administering 
public beneficence and assistance 
with intelligent love. 


If on the other hand some 
should stubbornly insist on seeking 
to violate the law, hoping perhaps 
or deluding themselves that they 
will remain unpunished, and if, 
urged on by wicked desires, they 
should lay violent hands onthelives 
or property of others, or if they 
should menace the serenity of the 
family home, and if in particular 
they should dare to nourish and 
display intentions of violent sub- 
version to the harm of the State, 
then you must above all use your 
vigilance to prevent these wrongs 
from being done, these crimes from 
being carried out. If they have 
been committed, you must leave 
nothing undone that will enable 
the culprits to be reached by the 
rigors of justice. ... 


Good Christians, good citizens 


One final word, beloved sons, 
before blessing you with all the 
love of Our paternal heart. As We 
have pointed out in principle, and 
as you well know, your Ministry, 
since the conclusion of the Lateran 
Pacts (and also confirmed in the 
text of the Italian Constitution) is 
cognizant in political matters 
pertaining to the Church. We 
ardently desire that whatever 
serves to guard and increase re- 
ligious values in Italy be the ob- 
ject of your particular solicitude. 
By facilitating, as much as pos- 
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sible, the difficult Apostolic work of 
the Church, you promote simul- 
taneously the welfare of the citi- 
zens, the welfare of Italy. The 
State has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain from those citi- 
zens who, being sincere and ardent 
believers, give the safest guarantee 
of respect for public authorities, 
of observance of the law and of ab- 
solute integrity in public and pri- 
vate life. This is the story of all 
times and also of the present. 
What would Italy be today if 
Catholics had not effectively help- 
ed to save it from the abyss into 
which it seemed inevitable that it 
must fall with no hope of soon ris- 
ing again? 

Continue your own journey 
upon the road marked by so many 
men of good will who have served 
the country with dedication and 
love. ':And may your work guaran- 
tee an auspicious tranquillity of 
order, the peace of charity and 
justice, and foster all healthy 
progress to the end that the mark 
of divine predilection upon the 
soil of beloved Italy may be ac- 
. knowledged by all! 

—Excerpts from Pope Pius XII’s 


address to the Italian Ministry of 
the Interior Officials. 


Nov. 20, 1955. 
Consolation We experience 
in more than an ordi- 
nary sense of satis- 

Bereavement 


faction today in re- 
ceiving you. You have made the 
long journey from South Africa, 
and a faint shadow of sorrow, We 
dare say, has followed along with 
you. Mothers you are or widows 
or dear ones, of those who fell in 
battle far from their native land 
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and lie buried in foreign soil; and 

you have come to pay the homage 
of undying affection and abiding 
memory at their graves. 

Even as We speak to you, We 
seem to live over again those long, 
long years of cruel strife, when 
pain and grief pressed so heavily 
on Our paternal heart, and We 
find it easy, be assured, to sympa- 
thize very keenly with your re- 
newed sense of loss. 


Model of sacrifice and submission 


You will be visiting the monu- 
ments and hallowed shrines of Our 
beloved Rome; and as you enter 
St. Peter’s Basilica, We would ask 
you to pause for a few moments 
at the first Chapel on the right. 
The masterpiece of Michelangelo 
will tell you the story of another 
Mother, a valiant Mother, the 
most perfect model of a mother’s 
pure and ardent love that is 
forged in the fires of sacrifice and 
heroic submission to the designs 
of Divine Providence. 

It was She who stood beneath 
the Cross, when death claimed 
Her Son. During this month of 
October, the month of the Holy 
Rosary, the Church particularly 
tells over in prayerful meditation 
the joys, the sorrows, the exultant 
glory of that most blessed of all 
mothers. You have known some of 
Her joys, some of Her sorrows. It 
is Our fervent prayer that you, 
and the dear ones who have gone 
tefore you, may be granted a 
share in Her glory. 

And when you return to your 
cherished country of South Africa, 
carry back with you the affection- 
ate greetings of the Holy Father, 
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who embraces all men in the love 
of Christ Jesus. As a token of 
that love and a pledge of heavenly 
graces We impart to you Our 
Apostolic Blessing. 
—Pius XII. To a Group of South 
Africans Visiting Graves in War 


Cemeteries in North Africa and 
Italy. Oct. 19, 1955. 


The The second na- 
tional Congress of 
Shepherd the Pious Union of 
Shepherds, which has been foster- 
ed by the Pontifical Work of As- 
sistance with such fervor and 
with many aids of an economic, 
healthful, charitable and religious 
nature which promote the good of 
your group—has once more given 
Us, beloved sons, the joy of gath- 
ering you together and speaking to 
you who are very near Our heart. 
Your important group represents 
35,000 heads of families who are 
members of your Association, and 
in their name you have come here 
to testify to your affection and to 
render in such wise the homage 
due to the Divine ‘Pastor, Jesus 
Christ, Who has deigned to en- 
trust to Us the care of His flock. 


The Good Shepherd 


You know that the history of 
the salvation of the world as nar- 
rated in Sacred Scripture uses the 
figure of the shepherd and his 
flock as one of the most frequent 
themes, most familiar and most 
significant of the manner in which 
God acts towards humanity to lead 
it according to His designs. Many 
times the Sacred Books declare 
that God protects His people as 
the shepherd watches over his 
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flock, cares for it with solicitude, 
defends it from its enemies, leads 
it to green pastures near refresh- 
ing fountains of water so that it 
may find rest there (cfr. Ps. 22). 
Therefore, when God sees evil 
shepherds who seek only their 
own interest and make their flock 
suffer, He announces that He 
Himself will come to recover the 
scattered sheep, watch over them 
Himself and conduct them to a 
land of plenty and peace, where 
they will have nothing to fear and 
will rest in a comfortable fold 
(cfr. Ez. 34, 1-30). And so one of 
these promises begins to come into 
effect: God appears on the earth 
as a helpless Babe, and the first 
ones He calls to Himself are the 
shepherds of Bethlehem. Their 
gifts He accepts before others’— 
little lambs, perhaps, that were so 
representative of Him + Who 
would be called the Lamb of God. 


Among the comparisons with 
which Jesus wishes to have men 
understand Who He was, isn’t one 
of the most touching that of the 
Good Shepherd Who knows His 
sheep as they know Him? He calls 
them by name and they follow him 
without difficulty, without fear, 
knowing full well that He will 
lead them to a safe place and that 
He will defend them to the point 
of giving His life for them (cfr. 
John 10, 1-16). 

You see, beloved sons, how God 
has understood your life and your 
work, and how He loved the vir- 
tues that distinguish the true 
shepherd: surrender, simplicity, 
detachment from all the vanities 
that pass by leaving after them 
only bitterness or disillusionment. 
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Troubles and anxieties 
need remedies 


You do not ordinarily enjoy 
many of the accommodations of 
modern civilization. We know 
well all the troubles and anxieties 
of some of you—especially those 
from the mountains—and how ur- 
gent is the need for efficacious 
remedies. We know too that your 
national Congress is examining 
these grave problems and search- 
ing out the needed remedies and 
we hope for the most successful 
outcome of your work. 


Advantages of pastoral life 


But if We may, We should like 
_ to consider rather the favorable 
and serene side of your occupa- 
tion. You have within reach solid 
and precious goods. Instead of 
passing the day in a noisy city, in 
an office, in a factory, subjected to 
a monotonous routine of often 
nerve-wracking activity, you are 
uplifted by the magnificent vision 
of nature and the changing 
of the seasons that God Himself 
has arranged through Creation. 
You have the silence and the soli- 
tude so propitious for prayer, for 
meditation. Naturally the beauti- 
ful images of the Gospel must oc- 
cur to your memory when you. are 
attending to your usual tasks re- 
quiring the watching over of the 
flocks. And you think of the Di- 
vine Pastor, Who in a similar way 
watches over your souls, to lead 
them to Him, console them, com- 
fort them, give them the nourish- 
ment they need. “I have come,” He 
says, “that they may have life 
and have it more abundantly.” 
(John 10, 10). 
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Collaborate with God 


But God is not only busy over 
you with an infinite love; He de- 
mands that you also collaborate 
with His work as much as you can, 
in order to re-unite all men—men 
of every race and nation, the sin- 
ners, the strayed and the wicked— 
and gain for them His love. For all 
can form no more than one flock 
under the guidance of a single 
shepherd. 

The chief scope of your Pious 
Union is to show to yourselves the 
complete supernatural value of 
your lives. But you work not only 
for yourselves or for the service of 
an earthly employer, but also to 
contribute, within the limits of 
your abilities, to the achieving of 
an immensely more important pur- 
pose: the spread of the kingdom of 
God. A fervent and generous 
Christian life will make you active 
cooperators in the divine plan and 
will assure you the possession of 
eternal goods. 


Christ, the Model 


In the old Christian cemeteries 
of Rome there is to be found, in 
the pictures on the sarcophagi, 
the sweet and lovable figure of 
the Good Shepherd, whether alone 
or carrying over His shouders a 
little lamb, the symbol of the 
Christian soul that He came to 
seek and to save at the price of 
His blood and to lead to Paradise. 
You have probably seen some of 
these pictures and you will always 
preserve their memory, for they 
will encourage and sustain you. 
Jesus Christ, Son of God and Sav- 
iour of the world is your model. 
Look at Him, imitate Him, follow 
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Him wherever He leads you. With 
Him you will never deceive your- 
selves, nor will you follow the 
paths to perdition. He is the faith- 
ful guide in Whom you can place 
all your trust and Who will never 
be false to your expectations. 
With such good wishes and in 


Poison 
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pledge of the divine favors which 
We invoke abundantly upon you, 
your families and all the mem- 
bers of your Pious Union, We im- 
part to you from Our heart Our 
paternal Apostolic Benediction. 


—Pius XII. To the Pious Union of 
Shepherds. Oct. 14, 1955. 


Public opinion fed on error and calumny can only poison the body politic. 


Pius XII. To American editors and directors of radio and television. 


Moral values 


March 24, 1952. 


. @ free press must justify its pretension to public acclaim by its 


unfeigned esteem for moral values. . . 


—Pius XII. To Canadian Women's Press Club. July 2, 1955. 


Lofty mission 


To enlighten, nourish and elevate minds and hearts is the duty and 
honor of the press, particularly the Catholic press. 


=—Pius XI], To members of the Italian Catholic Publishers’ Association. 


Nov. 7, 1954, 


























Random Quotes... 


. ... you work not only for yourselves or for the service 
of an earthly employer, but also to contribute, within the limits 
of your abilities, to the achieving of an immensely more im- 
portant purpose: the spread of the kingdom of God. A fervent 
and generous Christian life will make you active cooperators in 
the divine plan and will assure you the possession of eternal 
goods. [To a group of shepherds; see p. 347] 


* * * 


The sick understand how human aid gradually slips away 
from them, that even if they are surrounded, comforted, con- 
soled, no one can reach into their intimate depths. They must 
suffer their destiny alone. True help can come only from God, 
from Christ crucified, Who sustains by His grace, and elevates 
spirit and heart. [To hospital workers; see p. 340] 


* * * 


We like to believe that . .:. . a better educated public opinion 
will create on the highways an atmosphere of courtesy, modera- 
tion and prudence corresponding to the best traditions of Chris- 
tian civilization: [Address on the highways; see p. 335] 
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The Ideal Film—Instrument of 
Elevation, Education and Betterment 


Address of Pope Pius XII to the International Union of 
Theater Owners and Film Distributors 


Nel dare 


entlemen of the Film Indus- 

try, We extend to you once 

more Our fatherly welcome. 
You are already aware of Our es- 
teem for yourselves and your pro- 
fession. Today We desire to em- 
phasize the watchful care of the 
Church toward this powerful 
medium of communication and to 
assist in raising it to the dignity of 
an instrument for glorifying God 
and contributing to the betterment 
of the human race. 

For reasons previously made 
clear to you, we are deeply con- 
vinced of the importance of the 
topics already considered in our 
recent meeting. We desire, there- 
fore, to complete and synthesize 
those considerations today. 


Spiritual and moral problem 

Our world is beset by many 
serious problems, all of which call 
for our most attentive solicitude; 
some may imagine this problem of 
the cinema a minor one and Our 
preoccupation with it unjustified. 
Surely it would appear that the 
cinema, by nature a form of art 
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or a mere amusement, should be 
relegated, as it were, to the fringes 
of life, governed, to be sure, by the 
normal regulations which direct 
ordinary human behavior. How- 
ever, for the present generation, it 
has become in fact a moral and 
spiritual problem of vast signifi- 
cance; it cannot be brushed aside 
by anyone who is sincerely con- 
cerned with the future of the great- 
er part of the human race. Above 
all it cannot be ignored by the 
Church and her bishops, to whose. 
care has been entrusted all mat- 
ters concerned with morality, par- 
ticularly those which have great 
impact on a large number of souls. 
Beyond this, it is a problem which 
should concern all upright and 
thoughtful men who, in their con- 
cern for the common welfare of 
mahkind, are rightly persuaded 
that all human problems, great and 
small, have their roots in some con- 
fusion of the human spirit and can 
be solved only by an illumination 
whose source is that same human 
spirit. 

Perhaps it would redound to the — 
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disgrace of our generation that 
many men, particularly those 
whose spiritual formation is weak, 
allow themselves to embrace a pat- 
tern of behavior, both in private 
and public life, which is determin- 
ed by artistic fictions and the un- 
substantial shadows of the screen. 
The fact that they do so, however, 
continues to be a pressing problem, 
one of far-reaching effects, and 
consequently worthy of our deep 
consideration. 


In a future of spiritual and civic 
decadence, for which the undisci- 
plined license of the film would 
share responsibility, what recrimi- 
nations would arise against the 
wisdom of our generation for fail- 
ing to regulate an instrument so 
suited to the education and develop- 
ment of souls and allowing it in- 
stead to be perverted into a ve- 
hicle of evil. 

The confidence with which We 
regard the cinema as an effective 
and positive instrument of mental 
development, education and im- 
provement moves Us to exhort the 
makers and producers to exert 
every effort to free it, not only 
from artistic decadence, but par- 
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ticularly from any share in the 
lowering of morals. To this end, 
We urge you to consider once more 
the nature of the ideal film. 

We previously listed the basic 
characteristics of the ideal film, but 
only under the first of the three as- 
pects which We were examining, 
namely, in relation to the subject, 
that is, the human being to whom 
the ideal film is shown. 

Now we pass on to a discussion 
of the second point, namely, (2) 
the ideal film considered in relation 
to its object, i.e., the content of the 
ideal film. 


THE FILM CONSIDERED 
IN RELATION TO THE 
OBJECT, OR TO ITS 
CONTENT 


In treating of the content of the 
ideal film, We wish to avoid over- 
burdening the discussion with un- 
reasonable requirements and con- 
fine the question to its essential ele- 
ments. To do this, We must re- 
call the analysis already made of 
the nature of the ideal. wherein 
We found that while every at- 
tempt at the ideal will be in some 
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ways relative, there is always a 
nucelus of absolute reality; We 
must be aware therefore of the 
true essence of the film, its specific 
goodness, its proper worth. 

So it is appropriate to recall the 
definition of the ideal as that which 
lacks nothing of what it ought to 
have and which further possesses 
this to a perfect degree. Because 
the film always has reference to 
man, its content will be ideal to 
the extent that it measures up to 
the basic and essential demands of 
man himself in a perfect and har- 
monious form. 


The three demands 


Basically these demands- are 
three—truth, goodness, ‘beauty— 
refractions, as it were, across the 
prism of consciousness of the 
boundless realm of being which ex- 
tends beyond man, and in whom 
they actuate an ever more exten- 
sive participation in being itself. 

It is true that in individual cases, 
he who sets himself, through some 
artistic or cultural medium, to pro- 
vide man with a share in this realm 
of being becomes aware in the end 
of having only inadequately satis- 
fied an insatiable desire. Yet he re- 
tains the distinction of having 
been able to divert to his advantage 
some small part of the original 
stream of truth, goodness and 
beauty and presenting it as far as 
possible free from distortion. In 
other words, he has reconciled the 
relative nature of every attempt 
at the ideal with its absolute. con- 
cept. 

Can the film, then, be a vehicle 
suitable for conveying these three 
to the mind of the spectator? 
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Can it further become an excel- 
lent means and even, within the 
limitation of its own methods, a 
perfect one for this purpose? 

Our answer to this question must 
be affirmative, even though in 
practice many films fail, even films 
which are otherwise worthy to be 
classified as good, but which fall 
short of the ideal, either because 
one of the essential elements is 
lacking, or because of a dispropor- 
tion among the elements included. 


Importance of plot 


It is clear that the content, or 
rather the choice of such a plot as 
would result from looking with all 
possible fidelity at reality in its 
goodness and beauty, is of funda- 
mental importance in the creation 
of the ideal film. But it is equally 
recognized by the specialists that 
not every choice is possible, since 
—not rarely—there arise ob- 
stacles of an entirely practical na- 
ture which halt the film maker on 
the threshold of the ideal, as, for 
example, the intrinsic impossibility 
of giving a visible representation 
to some manifestations of truth, 
goodness or beauty. 

The film should not attempt to 
portray plots which defy objective 
presentation, which are unsuitable 
for visual presentation for either 
technical or aesthetic reasons, or 
on still other counts, such as social 
or natural delicacy, respect or 
piety, or prudence and the safe- 
guarding of human life. 

Yet, in spite of these limitations, 
some intrinsic, others practical, the 
range of plots remains wide and 
rich, rewarding and attractive, no 
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matter what may chance to be the 
element’ of the triad which pre- 
dominates in the individual film. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 


We shall treat first the film 
which aims at instruction. The 
most important quality of such a 
film is to present truth in such a 
way as to offer the viewer an addi- 
tion to his store of knowledge. 

In this type of film too, there is 
certainly an ideal to be sought 
whose principles can be sum- 
marized thus: whatever informa- 
tion or explanation the instruc- 
tional film offers ought to be ac- 
curate, clearly intelligible, and pre- 
sented through perfected teaching 
methods and artistic forms of a 
high order. 

The number of purely instruc- 
tional films is relatively small. Per- 
haps owing to the wide divergence 
in the educational background of 
the audience, these films frequently 
fail to treat the subject matter 
thoroughly, and limit themselves 
to portraying only its basic ideas. 

And yet taking account of the 
thirst for learning which the pub- 
lic undoubtedly possesses (though 
there is frequent complaint of its 
shortcomings), this type of film, 
provided it is produced with an eye 
on the perfect ideal, would be well 
received by all and at the same 
time if properly developed and 
broadened, would prove to be bene- 
ficial to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 


Nature films 

The proof is given by the many 
successful productions of films 
based on the natural sciences, some 
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of which deserve to be called idea] 
films. 

The world of nature offers itself 
to the study of the attentive ob- 
server and reveals an inexhaustible 
wealth of goodness and beauty, re- 
flecting back with transparent 
clarity, the infinite superabundance 
of the perfection and beauty of its 
Creator. 

The film can yield an abundant 
harvest in its three-fold realm, and 
through the technical means at its 
disposal, can traverse the har- 
monious paths of creation opened 
by the physical and biological 
sciences, whether in the immensity 
of the heavens or in the intimate 
and secret recesses of the micro- 
cosm. 


It is not without a feeling of 
great wonder that we watch films 
which carry the viewer into worlds 
unknown and somethimes un- 
dreamed of, and which no other 
vehicle can present as vividly as 
the cinema. 

Sometimes one is enchanted by 
the majesty of towering moun- 
tains; at other times one gazes in 
awe at the irresistible fury of the 
ocean tempest, the solitude of 
polar glaciers, the vast stretches of 
virgin forests, the melancholy of 
the desert sands, the loveliness of 
flowers, the limpid irridescence of 
water, the magnificent violence of 
waterfalls, the overpowering 
beauty of the northern lights. All 
these spectacular beauties of 
nature, reproduced with fidelity, 
and accompanied by a restrained 
commentary of words and music, 
impress themselves on the mind 
like the memories of a pleasant 
journey, 
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Animal life 


Greater astonishment and 
wealth of knowledge are offered 
by the unfolding of life in films— 
and there are many such films— 
which reveal the secrets of the ani- 
mal kingdom, and are obtained by 
expert photographers and pro- 
ducers after exhausting days and 
months of perservering observation 
carried out in uncomfortable con- 
ditions in forests and in inhospi- 
table deserts, on rivers and in the 
depths of the sea. 

What a testimony to the rich- 
ness and manifold variety of 
nature is offered by such films 
which, no less than other forms of 
recreation, can soothe, recreate 
and refresh the spirit. 


Man and his works 


With equal pleasure and in- 
struction, other films can look care- 
fully at man himself, in whom the 
organic structure, functional be- 
havior and therapeutic and surgi- 
cal processes for restoring him to 
health, offer objects of deep in- 
terest. 

If then one passes to the works 
of man, there is an equally plenti- 
ful supply of subjects suitable for 
artistic presentation and for the 
spread of learning on a large scale. 

Those films are appropriately 
called educational that describe the 
different races, customs, folklore, 
civilizations, and, more in detail, 
methods of work, agricultural 
systems, traffic routes by land, sea 
and air, means of communication, 
types of houses and residences in 
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different ages, viewed in the many 
stages of their development, in- 
cluding the transition from primi- 
tive huts of leaves and branches to 
the stately dwellings, the architec- 
tural monuments, the lofty sky- 
scrapers of modern cities. 

These indications are enough to 
show that the instructional film, 
provided it is treated according to 
the exact range of scientific data, 
presented in a new light and en- 
livened by a fresh breath of art 
sufficient to drive away the idea of 
a rigorously scholastic instruc- 
tion, can with respect to content 
offer with ease to the spectator 
all that he expects from an ideal 
film in this class. 


ACTION FILMS? 


It is far more difficult to sketch 
the ideal qualities to be desired in 
“action” films, that is to say films 
which represent and interpret the 
life and behavior of men, their pas- 
sions, longings and conflicts. 

Films in this category are by far 
the most numerous, a fact which 
indicates that this type of film is 
much in demand and appreciated 
by the public. And yet “action” 
films of excellent quality are com- 
paratively rare, a fact which 
points up the serious difficulties 
which attend the actual produc- 
tion of an outstanding film in this 
category. 

We showed previously—speak- 
ing of the importance of the 
cinema and studying the matter 
from the point of view of the 
spectator—in what the attraction 


1 Film di azione. As used in this address, the term “action film” has a broader 
meaning than the English equivalent implies. The Pope coeceeues what he means by 
“action film” in. the first paragraph of.this section.—Ed, 
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of the “action” film consists, what 
influences are exerted on the mind, 
and what psychological reactions 
are thereby produced. The same 
considerations now return for re- 
view, dealt with, however, in their 
causes, the first of which is cer- 
tainly the content or the matter 
which is chosen for treatment. 


Choice of content 


Now it is precisely in the 
choice of content that the difficul- 
ties begin for the author or con- 
scientious producer who aims at 
the ideal film. 

Some of the difficulties come 
almost immediately from _ the 
shaping and the fixing of the 
limits of the matter itself, espe- 
cially in the most important mo- 
ments ;—others, and these are 


sometimes insuperable, from the 
availability of the actors who 
would be capable of giving hu- 


manly and aesthetically perfect ex- 
pression to the chosen subject. 

Is it possible, then, for every 
subject matter capable of represen- 
tation to be accepted by one who 
aims at the ideal film? Some rea- 
sons for exclusions have already 
been indicated. They are based on 
moral, social, human considera- 
tions that of necessity restrict ab- 
solute freedom of choice. 

Two particular questions, how- 
ever, deserve to be treated with 
greater care. 


FILMS ON A RELIGIOUS SUBJECT 
The first: In “action” films, is 
it permissible to take religious 
topics as the subject-matter? 
The answer is that there seems 
no reason why such topics should 
be, in general and on principle, ex- 
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cluded. The more so since experi- 
ence, tested in this type, has al- 
ready given some good results in 
films whose content is strictly re- 
ligious. 

But further, when the theme is 
not expressly such, the ideal action 
film should not pass over the reli- 
gious element. Indeed, it has been 
noted that even films morally above 
reproach can yet turn out spiritual- 
ly harmful, if they offer the spec- 
tator a world in which no sign is 
given of God or of men who believe 
in and worship Him, a world in 
which people live as though God 
did not exist. 

A brief moment in a film can 
sometimes be sufficient—a word on 
God, a thought directed towards 
Him, a sigh of confidence in Him, 
an appeal for divine help. 


Religious feeling a part of life 

The great majority of people 

believe in God, and religious feel- 
ing plays a considerable part in 
their lives. Nothing, then, is more 
natural and more appropriate than 
for due consideration to be given 
to this belief in films. 
- On the other hand, we must 
recognize that not every religious 
action or occurrence can be por- 
trayed on the screen, either because 
it defies pictorial representation, or 
because piety and reverence pro- 
hibit it. 

Moreover, religious topics often 
present particular difficulties to 
authors and actors, among which 
perhaps the chief is how to avoid 
all trace of artificiality and affecta- 
tion, every impression of a lesson 
learnt mechanically, since true re- 
ligious feeling is essentially the op- 
posite of external show, and does 
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not easily allow itself to be ‘de- 
claimed’. 

Religious interpretation, even 
when it is carried out with a right 
intention, rarely receives the stamp 
of an experience truly lived and as 
a result capable of being shared 
with the spectator. 

Another question to which it is 
difficult to give a definitive answer 
is whether the portrayal side by 
side of different forms of religious 
belief is a suitable or opportune 
topic for an action film. 

Examples of such films are not 
lacking, produced with the purpose 
of representing the various types 
of religious worship, deriving it 
either from real actions or from 
scenes portrayed with that end in 
view. 


Neither offend nor profane 


In every case, whether films of 
an instructive nature are handled, 
or the intention is to offer the spec- 
tators the drama of struggle be- 
tween two lives religiously dif- 
ferent:in their orientation, there 
is need for considerable finesse and 
depth‘ of religious sentiment and 
human tact, in order not to offend 
and profane what men hold sacred 
(even though they be motivated by 
objectively erroneous thoughts and 
feelings). 


The same precautions and neces- 
sary limitations are imposed on 
historical films which treat of men 
and events at the core of religious 
quarrels not yet completely calmed. 

The prime requisite here is 
truth, but truth must be united 
with charity in such a way that 
one does not suffer at the expense 
of the other. 
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FILMS AND THE REPRESENTATION 
OF EVIL 


The second question about the 
content of the ideal film of action 
concerns the representation of evil. 
Is it lawful to choose, and with 
what precautions must one treat 
evil and scandal, which without 
doubt play such an important part 
in the lives of men? 

Surely human life would not be 
understood, at least in its great and 
momentous conflicts, if our eyes 
were closed to the faults which 
often cause these conflicts. 

Pride, unbounded ambition, lust 
for power, covetousness, infidelity, 
injustice, depravity—such, unhap- 
pily, are the marks of the charac- 
ters and actions of many, and his- 
tory is bitterly interwoven with 
them. 


Neither spectacle nor amusement 


But it is one thing to know evil, 
and to seek from philosophy and 
religion its explanation and cure; 
quite another to make it an object 
of spectacle and amusement. 

Yet for many there is an irresisti- 
ble fascination in giving artistic 
shape to wrongdoing, in describing 
its power and its growth, its open 
and hidden paths, and the conflicts 
it generates or by means of which 
it advances. 

One might say that, as a basis 
for a story or picture, many know 
not where to look for artistic in- 
spiration and dramatic interest ex- 
cept in the realm of evil, even if 
only as background for good, as 
shadow from which light may re- 
flect more clearly. 

To this psychological attitude of 
many artists corresponds an an- 
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alogous one in the spectators, about 
which We have spoken previously. 

Now then, can the ideal film take 
such matter for its theme? The 
greatest poets and writers of all 
times and of all peoples have grap- 
pled with this hard and difficult 
subject, and will continue to do so 
in the future. 

To-such a question a negative 
answer is natural, whenever per- 
versity and evil are presented for 
their own sakes; if the wrongdoing 
represented is at least in fact, ap- 
proved; if it is described in stimu- 
lating, insidious or corrupting 
ways; if it is shown to those who 
are not capable of controlling and 
resisting it. 

But when none of these causes 
for exclusion are present ; when the 
struggle with evil, and even its 
temporary victory, serves in rela- 
tion to the whole to a deeper under- 
standing of life and its proper 
ordering, of self-control, of en- 
lightenment and strengthening of 
judgment and action; then such 
matter ean be chosen and included 
as part of the whole action of the 
film. 


Stories of evil in any niedia 


The same criterion applies here 
that must rule any like artistic 
medium: novel, drama, tragedy, 
every literary work. 

Even the Sacred Books of the 
Old and New Testaments, faithful 
mirrors of real life, contain in 
their pages stories of evil, of ‘its 
action and influence in the lives of 
individuals, as well as in families, 
and peoples. 

They too allow a glimpse of the 
intimate and frequently tumultuous 
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world of those men, telling of their 
failures, their rise, or their final 
end. 

Though strictly historical, the 
narrative frequently has the pace 
of fine drama, the dark coloring 
of tragedy. The reader is struck 
by the unusual artfulness and live- 
liness of descriptions, which even 
from the merely psychological 
point of view are superb master- 
pieces. It is enough to recall the 
names of Judas, Caiphas, Pilate, 
Peter, Saul. 

Or from the age of the Patri- 
archs: the story of Jacob, the 
events of Joseph’s life in Egypt, 
in the house of Putiphar; from the 
Book of Kings: the choice, the re- 
jection, the tragic end of King 
Saul; or the fall of David and his 
repentance; the rebellion and death 
of Absalom; and countless other 
happenings. 

Their wrongdoing and guilt are 
not masked by deceitful veils, but 
told as they really happened. Nay, 
even that part of a world stained 
by guilt is enveloped in an aura of 
uprightness and purity, produced 
by an author, who, while faithful 
to history, does not exalt or justify, 
but clearly urges the condemnation 
of, wickedness. In such wise the 
crude truth does not arouse dis- 
ordered passions or impulses, at 
least in mature persons. 


On the contrary: the serious 
reader becomes more reflective, 
more clearsighted, his mind, turn- 
ing inwards, is led to say “take 
heed lest you too be led into temp- 
tation” (cf. Gal. 6,1) “if you stand, 
take heed lest you fall” (cf. I Cor., 
10, 12). 

Such conclusions are suggested 
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not only by Sacred Scripture, but 
are a legacy of ancient wisdom and 
the fruit of bitter experience. 
With serious intent- _ : 

Let us agree, then, that an ideal 
film can also represent evil, sin and 
corruption as long as this be done 
with serious intent and in becom- 
ing manner, in such a way that 
its presentation deepens the knowl- 
edge of life and of man, and im- 
proves and elevates the soul. 

Therefore the ideal film should 
avoid any form of justification for 
evil, and still more all glorification 
of evil, and should show its con- 
demnation through the entire 
course of the film and not merely at 
the end. Frequently it would come 
too late, after the spectator is al- 
ready beguiled and entrapped by 
evil promptings. 

Such are the points We wished 
to expound to you on the ideal film 
in relation to its object, i.e., its 
theme. There remains only for Us 
to add a brief word concerning the 
ideal film in relation to the Com- 
munity. 


FILMS CONSIDERED IN RELA- 
TION TO THE COMMUNITY 


When, at the beginning of this 
discourse, We remarked that the 
film-producer in a short span of 
years has practically given our cen- 
tury its characteristic mark, We 
implicitly affirmed the existence of 
a relationship between him and the 
community. 

From this immense influence on 
the community and on the common 
good, We drew strong arguments to 
stress the importance of films, and 
the duty of the community to ex- 
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ercise a lawful watch over their 
moral quality. 

Now it is time to consider the 
relation between films and the com- 
munity itself, in whatever they 
have that is positive, or, as is more 
commonly said, constructive; this 
in conformity with Our purpose, 
which is not to make empty accu- 
sations, but to bring the cinema to 
become an ever more fit tool for the 
common good. 

What can an ideal film offer of 
value to the family, the State, the 
Church? 


THE FAMILY 


In subdividing Our discussion, 
let Us give first place to the family ; 
also because it is often called on 
to assist at showings of films from 
which, however, it does not always 
return with its high and sacred 
dignity unsullied. 

The family was, is, and will re- 
main the source and channel of the 
human race and of mankind. 


Masterpiece of Wisdom 


Masterpiece of the Creator’s su- 
preme wisdom and goodness, from 
Him it has received the laws, the 
prerogatives, the duties which open 
for it the road towards the fulfill- 
ment of its own high destiny. 

Based on love and for love, the 
family can and should be for its 
members, spouses, parents, chil- 
dren, their own small world, ref- 
uge, oasis, earthly paradise in the 
fullest measure attainable here be- 
low. Thus it will be in reality, if 
it is allowed to be what the Creator 
willed, what the Saviour confirmed 
and sanctified. 

Meanwhile, much more than in 
the past, today’s confusion of mind, 
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as, too, the not infrequent scandals, 
have induced not a few to belittle 
the vast treasury of good the 
family can dispense. Hence its 
praises may easily be listened to 
with a smile tinged with scepticism 
and irony. 

It would be a useful study to 
examine the degree to which some 
films have helped spread such an 
attitude, or whether they merely 
servilely adopt that outlook to 
satisfy its desires, if only with fic- 
tions. Surely it is deplorable that 
some films are in agreement with 
the irony and scepticism directed 
at the traditional institution of the 
family, by exalting its erroneous 
conditions, and especially casting 
empty and frivolous disdain on the 
dignity of spouses and parents. 

But what other human good 
would remain for man on earth 
if the family, as ordained by God, 
were destroyed? 


Restore esteem 


It is, therefore, a lofty and deli- 
cate task to restore to men an es- 
teem for and trust in the family. 

The motion picture which every 
day shows such great interest in 
and efficacy with regard to this 
point, should consider as its own 
that task, and perform it, por- 
traying and spreading a concept of 
the family which is naturally cor- 
rect and humanly noble, describing 
the happiness of spouses, parents 
and children, the great worth of 
being united by the bonds of love 
in repose and in struggle, in joy 
and in sacrifice. 


Father, mother, children 


All that can be gotten without 
many words but with appropriate 
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pictures and by developing attrac- 
tive situations: now, of a man en- 
dowed_ with -a~ strong character 
who does his duty, who dares and 
struggles, who knows also how to 
endure and wait, how to act man- 
fully and firmly, and at the same 
time maintain and prove an un- 
shakeable fidelity, sincere con- 
jugal love and the constant solici- 
tude of a father. 

Again, of a woman, in the worth- 
iest and noblest sense of the word, 
wife and mother of stainless con- 
duct, open-minded, capable within 
and without the family, and at the 
same time devoted to home and its 
intimacy because she knows how 
to find there all her happiness. 


And again, of children, respect- 
ful to their parents, earnest in 
their ideals, serious in searching 
for the better things, always live- 
ly and jovial, but at the same time 
obliging, generous, intrepid. 

An action film which translates 
all that with lively and interesting 
plots, with perfect art forms such 
as experts are not incapable of pro- 
ducing, would be in what concerns 
the good of the community an ideal 
film in the full and true meaning 
of the term. 


THE STATE 


Let Us briefly study the ideal 
film in its relation to the State. 

It is helpful to agree on the 
meaning of this word, and deter- 
mine that here there is question of 
deciding how the film, which more 
or less expressly concerns itself 
with subjects treating the political 
community, can play a part in at- 
taining the good of that communi- 
ty. 
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We prescind, therefore, in Our 
remarks, from the so-called politi- 
cal films, those of parties, classes 
and such, that are propagandistic 
in purpose, or even foment strug- 
gle, and serve a given political aim, 
a party, a class, a system. 


Nature and origin 


At the bottom of all these exists 
the natural institution of the State, 
whose concept is distinct from the 
various forms which in the con- 
crete express its development; 
forms which come and go, which 
change, which often are repeated 
at intervals in the course of his- 
‘ tory, along with the modifications 
and adjustments brought about by 
new conditions. 

The State, however, is some- 
thing stable and necessary in its 
nature and essence; it remains, 
despite the vicissitudes of its con- 
crete variable forms. 

To this essence, which is good 
in itself and a source of good for 
every member of the community, 

We now turn Our thoughts. 

* The State is of natural origin, 
no less than the family. This 
means that in its essence it is an 
institution willed and given by the 
Creator. 

The same holds for its necessary 
elements, such as power and au- 
thority, which flow from nature 
and from God. 

Man, indeed, is inclined by na- 
ture, and hence by God, to unite 
in society, to collaborate for his 
fulfillment through a mutual ex- 
change of good deeds, to organize 
a social body in accordance with 
the variety of individual aptitudes 


and actions, to strive fora common . 
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goal, which consists in the realiza- 
tion and preservation of the true 
common good through harmonizing 
individual activity. 

Men therefore, are obliged to ac- 
knowledge, accept and respect the 
State, its authority, its right to 
direct the common good as its 
proper end. Yet, because in this 
field also, the confusion of minds 
frequently begets hindrances or 
even repugnances, it will always be 
to the point to lead the minds of 
men to strengthen the true bases 
of social life. 


Help the State, not politics 


The film producer can give im- 
portant help in this matter, too, 
though it is not his first and most 
important task. 

Still, with that effectiveness pe- 
culiar to it, his activity can be use- 
ful in blocking divisive tendencies, 
in reminding men of whatever good 
has been neglected, in leading them 
to esteem correctly what has been 
falsely valued. 

That can be had when state in- 
stitutions or‘activities, such as the 
provisions of legislation, of admin- 
istration, of justice, are treated 
and are aptly portrayed, as nature 
has designed them and in accord 
with her norms. 

Using the artistic resources at 
their command, capable authors 
and producers can, without stop- 
ping at abstract teaching, easily 
show and bring before the specta- 
tor’s attention what is helpful to 
all, what truly protects and aids 
them in the community. of the 
State, the reasons for exercising 
or not exercising State authority. 

Did We perhaps fail to point 
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out forcefully enough how pro- 
found is a well made film, and how 
much it bends men’s minds to what 
it intends? 

Well, then, an action film such 
as the one described above would 
calm and instruct the mind, would 
lessen selfish and harmful attitudes 
in the community, would spread a 
more firmly based awareness of 
the need for cooperation, and larg- 
er ideas, helping men in the inter- 
est of the public good to rise above 
errors that otherwise might be 
inevitable and perhaps irremedia- 
ble. 

Thus the cinema, without re- 
nouncing its own characteristics 
or suffering any loss, can fulfill its 
role to the community’s advantage, 
strengthen the sense of loyalty to 
the State, and promote its prog- 
ress. 

Such a film would be far indeed 
from political films, those of party 
and class and even of a given 
country. It could be everyone’s 
film, by serving the fundamental 
nature of every State. 


Our development of the ideal 
film in its relation to the communi- 
ty would not be complete without 
a word concerning its relation with 
the Church. 


THE CHURCH 


Christ’s Church, unlike the fam- 
ily and the State, does not owe its 
origin to nature, but rests on the 
positive foundation of the Re- 
deemer, Who has entrusted to her 
His truth and grace, that she may 
be the light and strength of men 
as they journey through earthly 
life towards the heavenly country. 

Such a noble organism, which 
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embraces a whole spiritual and su- 
pernatural world, completely es- 
capes any artistic portrayal, since 
it transcends the very possibilities 
of human instruments of expres- 
sion. Yet a basic awareness of her 
will assure for her that respect 
and reverence she deserves. 

If it should happen, as not in- 
frequently occurs, that a film deals 
with events in which the subject 
of the Church enters with more or 
less importance, then the film 
should treat that subject according 
to truth and knowledge with reli- 
gious tact, simplicity and decorum. 

For the rest, We have already 
expressed Our thoughts when 
treating in general the choice of 
religious themes. 


Emerge radiant as Holy Mother 
Church 

Now We add only one sugges- 
tion: if a film, especially an action 
film, wishes to be faithful to the 
ideal in whatever touches the 
Church of Christ, it should, besides 
being perfect in artistic form, be 
conceived and executed in a way 
that inspires in the spectator un- 
derstanding, respect, devotion to 
the Church, and joy and love in 
her children, and a holy pride in 
belonging to her. 

It is not impossible that histori- 
cal motives, demands of plot, or 
even sober realism make it neces- 
sary to present failures and defects 
of ecclesiastical persons, of their 
characters and perhaps also fail- 
ures in the performance of their 
office. In such cases, however, let 
the distinction between institution 
and person, between person and 
office, be made clear to the specta- 
tor. 
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For the Catholic, especially, that 
film will be ideal in which the 
Church emerges radiant in her title 
of “Holy Mother Church”; Holy 
Mother, in whom he trusts, to 
whom he clings, in whom he lives, 
from whom his soul and innermost 
being draws human perfection and 
eternal happiness. 

That, gentlemen, is what We 
wished to say to you about the cine- 
ma, to which you have dedicated 
your activity, your talents, your 
daily labor. We would like now to 
close Our discourse on the impor- 
tance of the cinema and on its 
ideals by revealing to you Our 
deepest feelings. 


The ray and image of God 


As We were speaking, there 
came before Our mind the immense 
crowds of men and women, of 
youth and of children, to whom 
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daily the film speaks its powerful 
language. We gathered up their 
longings and hopes with love and 
fatherly solicitude. 

The majority of them, who are 
in the depths of their souls good 
and sound, ask no more from the 
cinema than some reflection of the 
true, the good, the beautiful: in a 
word, a ray of God. 

You, too, listen to their plea, 
and answer their expectations, so 
that the image of God stamped on 
their souls may always glow clear 
in the thoughts, the feelings, the 
deeds inspired by your art. 

With this wish, which is also 
a new proof of the esteem and in- 
terest We have in your work, We 
call down on you the blessings of 
heaven, and as their pledge We give 
you, from the depths of Our heart, 
Our Paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


&% 











Random Quotes... 


Based on love and for love, the family can and should be 
for its members, spouses, parents, children, their own small 
world, refuge, oasis, earthly paradise in the fullest measure 
attainable here below. [To theatre owners and film distribu- 
tors; see p. 359] 


.... peoples favored by nature or the progress of civilization are 
in danger of being rudely awakened one day, if they do not 
take the trouble henceforth to secure for the less fortunate the 
means to live in accordance with human dignity and to develop 
on their own account. [To delegates attending an F.A.O. con- 
ference; see p. 330] 


Sincere sentiments of affection know neither political fron- 
tiers nor racial nor cultural distinction. Christian charity has 
always ignored and will keep on ignoring these barriers be- 
cause it perceives directly in every man and every human group 
the presence of a like dignity and an identical responsibility 
before God the Creator and society. [To International Union of 
Cities and Local Authorities; see p. 378] 
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Radio and Television 


Two Addresses of Pope Pius XII: To the Third International Communica- 
tions Congress. . . . To the Delegates of the European Radio Union. 


October 12, 1955 


Radio at You have been cele- 
the Service brating in Genoa 
of Humanity the 60th anniver- 

sary of the discov- 
ery of wireless. We have followed 
your celebration, gentlemen, with 
the most lively satisfaction of mind 
and heart, and rejoice in express- 
ing our deep admiration for the 
celebrated scientist, Guglielmo 
Marconi, who discovered the wire- 
less and who was, for about half 
a century, its ardent and tireless 
promoter. 

On this as on so many other 
pleasant occasions, when we can 
broadcast to Our beloved children, 
spread wherever they might be 
throughout the world, and can feel 
their presence in such a way, there 
is renewed in Us a profound sense 
of admiration and gratitude to- 
wards the brilliant inventor who 
accomplished the prodigious feat 
of nullifying distance in communi- 
cation, and who gave men an easy 
means of understanding each other 
quickly and, consequently, of lov- 
ing one another the more. 


October 20, 1955 


The new worlds of Columbus 
and Marconi 


The fortunate experiment which 
the 21 year old scientist carried 
out in 1895 at his villa in Pontec- 
chio (doubtless the site of the first 
radio station in history) places the 
name of Guglielmo Marconi justly 
and by many titles alongside that 
of the immortal discoverer, Chris- 
topher Columbus. Both, having 
eagerly smashed the mythical col- 
umns of isolation and the limits of 
closed horizons, opened up to hu- 
manity new roads of civic progress. 
Their discoveries, as few others in 
history, have undoubtedly, within 
every technical estimate, an im- 
mense human value. But consid- 
ered from a profound Christian 
aspect they reveal themselves as 
executors of the clear design of 
Providence, which wants men to 
seek and find an ever closer family 
unity with God the loving Father, 
in the reciprocal communication of 
the perfections and the good things 
of the earth. 

And this, perhaps, is the more 
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substantial point of encounter be- 
tween the two men, the navigator 
of the declining Middle Ages and 
the scientist of the contemporary 
age whom—surrounded by the 
same halo of glory—you wished to 
honor on this solemn occasion. Sep- 
arated by the span of. four- centu- 
ries and differentiated by their 


varied cultures and by their pro-' 


posed goals, they have in common 
the same zeal and the same ada- 
mantine constancy of purpose with 
which they confronted and carried 
on their undertakings: the discov- 
ery of new worlds—Columbus, be- 
yond the sea, Marconi in the mys- 
teries of the ether. 

Zeal and constancy! These are 
the two typical qualities of spirit 
which assure happy results in 
great undertakings, whether on 
profane earth or in the kingdom of 
God. Or rather We should say sim- 
ply: to any truly great undertak- 
ing, for there is no opposition be- 
tween profane and sacred in genu- 
inely human works that lead to the 
same God, as St. Paul the Apostle 
proclaimed in the classic expres- 
sion “all are yours, you are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” (1 
Cor. 3, 23). 


God’s gift 
The marvelous progress that sci- 


ence and technology have made in 
a short time and are continuing to 
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make with no signs of fatigue, 
whether in the sidereal heights, or 
in the depths of the earth and in 
the most secret corners of nature 
and of life, are in reality nothing 
but the discovery and possession of 
forces and preexisting laws which 
the Creator spread throughout the 
universe and which have operated 
actively since the beginning of cre- 
ation. So all things are a gift of 
God for the advantage of man, and 
all heaven and earth proclaim the 
glory of the Great Giver. 


Fraternal chain 


The Marconian discovery is well 
worthy of note as it grandly an- 
swers the need of present humani- 
ty,—whether sending an SOS as a 
cry of desperate anguish invoking 
aid; or requesting, from a far away 
place, a rare drug that might save 
a sick person; or concluding an 
economic affair, especially if it be 
directed to the relief of needy peo- 
ple or for the common good. But 
in general, rapid communication 
like wireless and radiotelephone— 
and all other systems that go under 
the name _ telecommunication — 
gratify a profound and primordial 
desire of the human soul. For so 
many centuries prisoners of space, 
men can now have their voices 
heard by their own kind wherever 
they may be—across oceans and 
continents, on the broad seas, and 





The first address, a radio message to the International Communications Congress 
given in Italian, appeared in Osservatore Romano, October 13, 1955. The second, 
to Delegates of the European Radio Union, was delivered in French and reported 
in Osservatore Romano, October 22, 1955. Both translations are by Rev. James 


Markham. 
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in the heaven’s heights. They talk 
to each other and they see each 
other the world over, so that the 
world appears as the house of men, 
resonant with their voices. And so, 
knowing themselves much better 
and talking more directly to each 
other, it is inevitable, but at the 
same time comforting, that men 
shall enter more deeply into the 
grand laws of solidarity which fra- 
ternally chain their spirits, not- 
withstanding differences of race, 
culture and interests. 

Similarly rapid communications 
contribute to the clarification of 
the fundamental problem of coex- 
istence and living together in har- 
mony among peoples. They also 
help to smooth over differences, to 
spread the realization of moral re- 
sponsibility in those to whom it 
belongs in international bodies to 
render effective the cooperation 
between nations. 


Must serve law and justice 


Telecommunication has thus ac- 
quired an importance of the first 
order. It is without doubt a valid 
instrument of progress and com- 
mon welfare but only if placed at 
the service of truth, and in the 
political field, at the service of 
right and justice, of the esteem and 
respect which men owe one anoth- 
er, without regard to national 
boundaries, and everything that 
helps make men less strange to one 
another and promotes mutual un- 
derstanding. Nothing contributes 
more efficaciously to this result 
than the truth, grace and love 
brought to the earth by the Divine 
Redeemer. These are in fact the 
prime and irreplaceable factors of 
spiritual unity among men. To pro- 
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mote their diffusion in human con- 
sciences as much as possible will 
be the most noble office that tele- 
communication can attribute to it- 
self. 

We were very pleased, moreover, 
to learn that your third interna- 
tional Congress of Communications 
wished to commemorate with an 
international prize the setting up 
of a transoceanic cable of 36 cir- 
cuits between Great Britain and 
North America. This is an enter- 
prise which, in the judgment of 
scientific academies, is worthy of 
great notice. 


Master—or slave? 


Will this ever-continuing techni- 
cal progress keep alive, perhaps, 
the unrest that assails not a few 
contemporaries by the increasing 
dominion of technology and its ap- 
plications? Will it perhaps happen 
that its extraordinary advance and 
expansion will subject man ever 
more to the power and the do- 
minion of material processes up to 
the point of removing him from 
his natural and legitimate position 
of master and arbitrator of reali- 
ty? Without doubt, this thought 
merits serious consideration; nev- 
ertheless We believe that every 
harmful influence upon the dignity 
of the person can be warded off 
provided technology, like any other 
temporal good, remains always in 
the first place at the service of the 
soul, of spiritual ends and of reli- 
gious values. 


Carrier of Christ’s message 


Each and every sector of tech- 
nology is distinct and adapted to 
lend assistance more or less direct- 
ly to an entirely different service. 
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But communications, radio-commu- 
nication in particular, has a pre- 
rogative, as it were, to act as direct 
and efficacious vehicles of the very 
message of Christ. The message of 
Christ over the air or through the 
sunken cables of the ocean! What 
a privilege and what a responsibil- 
ity for men of the present century! 
And what a difference between far- 
off days when the teaching of 
truth, the precept of brotherliness, 
the promises of eternal beatitude 
followed the slow passage of the 
Apostles over the hard paths of the 
old world,—and today when the 
call of God can reach millions. of 
men at the same instant! On the 
hidden networks of human dis- 
course that cross space in every 
sense, a prime place belongs to the 
eternal and salvific language of the 
Gospel, which alone, strengthened 
by grace, can bind together the 
union of souls under a superior law 
of love and justice and in the 
luminous aura of a living hope. 
And this is the wish that We 
desire to formulate on today’s hap- 
py occasion of the closing of this 
solemn celebration as We address 
ourselves to you: that following 
and emulating the open ways of 
great genius, you dedicate your 
forces to the increasing and the 
perfecting of reciprocal contacts 
between men of every race. 
Finally, just as Our words spring 
forth from Our heart in a flow of 
affection and prayer and come to 
you over the airwaves which you 
yourselves provided—so also may 
there descend upon you from the 
heights of heaven, as a stimulus 
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and reward for your work, an 
abundance of divine grace. 

Pius XH. To the Third 

International Communication 

Congress, Oct. 12, 1955. 


Television’s Role: In wishing you 


Information, a cordial wel- 
Formation, come, gentle- 
Transformation men, We has- 


ten to express 
to you the special feeling of ad- 
miration which has filled Us since 
We first considered what you repre- 
sent. Man used to dream of seeing 
his own brothers and of talking 
with them at a distance, even from 
hundreds of miles away; this 
dream is now a reality. 

In order to communicate his own 
private thoughts every human 
creature possesses the gift of 
speech, which, once it has been re- 
duced to writing, can reach the 
furthest place and can be preserved 
in time. This means of thought 
transmission previously lacked the 
degree of faithfulness that it has 
had now for about a century, since 
we have been able to receive speech 
directly at a distance, thanks to 
the discovery of the phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism. Having 
remained restricted for a while to 
metal conductors, it was finally 
able to expand freely everywhere, 
carried by electromagnetic waves 
at a speed of 300,000 kilometers a 
second. 


Conqueror of space and time 


Space and time were thus con- 
quered; but speech lacked its true 
perfection because the: speaker’s 
face was still invisible. But there’s 
the wonder! This too has been sent 
over electromagnetic waves and 
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appears, with its speech, at places 
hundreds of kilometers away, and 
thus thought communication has 
become direct and immediate, with 
full efficacy. 

Who is there who doesn’t see 
how wonderful is that constant and 
progressive submission of nature 
to the soul and to the hands of 
man? For man, creature and serv- 
er of the God Who is his absolute 
Master, has himself become the 
master of creatures whose song 
becomes ever more powerful and 
more understandable. 


Electronic paintbrush 


At the heart of recent achieve- 
ments which form the object of 
your Congress is found a tiny crea- 
ture, the smallest particle known 
up to the present: the electron. 
Let us consider it first of all as it 
exists in the receiving set. The 
electron leaves the filament at high 
temperature, and, accelerated by 
an electronic field, acquires a speed 
of some thousands of kilometers a 
second. In the interior of the tele- 
-vision tube the particle completes 
its trajectory in a vacuum, and 
smashes against the fluorescent 
screen, which it .enlivens at the 
point of impact, making the point 
directly visible. 

The electronic paintbrush, at 
the action of two orthogonal elec- 
tric fields, draws in a fraction of a 
second hundreds of horizontal lines 
whose number vary according to 
the system used. For example, in 
the Italian system there are 625 
lines and 25 pictures completed 
every second, while the American 
system utilizes 525 lines and 30 
pictures. 
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The picture itself is made up of 
a succession of points of variable 
intensity which the eye perceives 
in a total impression because of 
the biological phenomenon of the 
persistance of retinal sensation. 
The same phenomenon allows the 
eye to follow, with dynamic con- 
tinuity, the discontinuous succes- 
sion of images, each of which re- 
mains on the screen only a 25th of 
a second. 

We are astonished to see how 
your science and technology have 
resolved the numerous and complex 
problems presented by the expan- 
sion of broadcasting: the choice of 
frequencies, the installation of 
booster stations, the search for the 
most suitable sites—so that the 
useful radius of a broadcast might 
be the greatest possible, the regu- 
larity and the continuity of serv- 
ice, et cetera. 

If we next consider the source of 
the transmission, here again the 
electron appears as the principal 
element of this marvelous specta- 
cle. The image of the object to be 
televised falls on the sensitive sur- 
face of the orthicon and in each 
point produces a photo-electric ef- 
fect proportional to the light in- 
tensity involved. The electronic 
beam, meanwhile, modulated with 
the same frequency and the same 
characteristics as the electronic 
beams of the receivers, ranges over 
the surface of the orthicon. By an 
effect of the spacial charge present 
at different points with diverse 
densities due to the photoelectric 
effect just described, an electronic 
current is obtained which is a 
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working out, point by point, of the 
intensity of the primitive image. 
This modulation of the intensity of 
the current, once it has been prop- 
erly amplified, is joined with the 
electromagnetic waves which 
spread throughout space and which 
in turn are captured by the receiv- 
er antennae. 

But even now you are making 
new progress. From the black and 
white image we are passing on to 
color television which adds even 
more to the perfection and the ef- 
ficaciousness of long distance com- 
munication between men. 


Grave responsibilities 


The scope and the value of these 
means must also lead you, gentle- 
men, to consider the grave re- 
sponsibilities which weigh upon 
those who, in one way or another, 
determine their use. These are re- 
sponsibilities which we have al- 
ready treated several times in the 
past. Permit Us, however, to con- 
verse with you a few moments 
more on this important subject. 

Television has already appeared 
in many sections and will appear 
in even more places, in public as 
well as in the privacy of the home, 
so that it is possible for all to enjoy 
it in peace and recollection. The 
good and evil which can result at 
the moment of broadcast or after 
it are incalculable and unforeseen. 
Make absolutely sure, therefore, 
that television does not serve to 
spread error and evil. On the con- 
trary, make it an instrument of in- 
formation, formation and trans- 
formation. 
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TV and education 


Television can above all be of aid 
to schools and make teaching more 
efficacious by becoming a comple- 
mentary element in the formation 
of the pupils. It is not a question, 
naturally, of substituting for the 
direct word of the teacher, to 
whom belongs not only the duty of 
teaching but also that of gathering 
together the pupil’s impressions, 
sensing his difficulties, following 
his progress and averting or cor- 
recting his mistakes. But often he 
has not at hand the means that 
help render the school more effica- 
cious and more attractive. The 
history teacher, for example, would 
be greatly helped by the projection 
of documentary films concerning 
the places which were the stage of 
important events. The teaching of 
the history of art would profit by 
placing before the pupils’ eyes the 
masterpieces of painting, sculpture, 
the beauties of a picture gallery 
and in general the marvels of a 
city, with a lifelike presentation no 
book could guarantee. 

In the field of science, too, it is 
very difficult for a teacher to be 
able to provide costly and complex 
apparatus. It is also a heavy bur- 
den for him to follow adequately 
all the progress of scientific re- 
search. Here it is that television, 
aiding well ordered programs, 
which conform to general scholarly 
trends, can offer telecasts of a sci- 
entific nature in the fields of biolo- 
gy, chemistry, physics and geogra- 
phy. Demonstrations and experi- 
ments serve to clarify the point the 
teacher is making and make more 
comprehensible the functioning of 
a machine that he has to explain. 
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TV and the family 


Beyond the influence on school 
teaching we must consider that 
television can become an efficacious 
means of helping family unity in 
the home. Not that it can replace 
other, indispensable, spiritual and 
moral means which can create and 
fortify bonds of love and fidelity 
between the members of domestic 
society. Yet no one is unaware 
that entertainment—as it is under- 
stood today—leads often to conse- 
quences harmful to the solidarity 
of the family. 


Certainly he is to be praised 
who succeeds in holding at home 
both adults and little ones without 
requiring that they give up neces- 
sary and useful relaxation after 
days at work and study. Now the 
spectacle offered by television can 
contribute to this effect by reunit- 
ing the whole family around the 
set. But in order for the group 
to be active in a constructive sense 
the program directors must always 
concern themselves with more than 
artistic levels, in the respect that 
.is due, obviously, to just standards 
of human and Christian morality. 

We must not forget to think of 
the possibilities of television. It 
ought to be helped continually to 
reach an increasing number of 
viewers. So make yourselves sur- 
mount economic and legal obstacles 
which encroach upon the extension 
of such a beneficent means. Study 
attentively all the administrative, 
legal and technical provisions 
which increase your insight into it 
and consider above all the moral 
ends of the true welfare of men 
and families. 
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TV and the world community 


There exists another great fam- 
ily—tthe community of peoples, the 
reality of which shows up daily 
more plainly in the law, even if, in 
fact, it is still seriously compro- 
mised by the opposition of ideolo- 
gies and particular interests. This 
family community is man’s destiny 
and so naturally he is being 
brought to consider as ever less 
necessary and less useful certain 
barriers of separation contrary to 
the higher principles of human 
solidarity and which the common 
interest and convenience of each 
people render undesirable today. 
Actually when economic and politi- 
cal activities are too circumscribed 
within national communities, they 
quickly become inept and some- 
times even impossible. 


There is no question here—as 
We have said on other occasions— 
of accepting or promoting forms of 
coexistence that are impossible be- 
cause of overbearing intransigence 
regarding error and evil. It is 
clear, however, that every effort to 
let the light of truth reign in souls, 
to let goodness reign in men’s 
hearts and to let coherent action 
exist in their work contributes to 
the removal of obstacles which still 
oppose desired peaceful coexistence 
between different groups of the 
community of peoples. 


Instrument of mutual knowledge 
and understanding 


In this, as in the smallest family 
group, problems are not easy to 
solve and one must not hope for 
rapid and simple solutions. But 
who can deny that television may 
yet present itself to man as an ef- 
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ficacious instrument of mutual 
knowledge and reciprocal under- 
standing? To the often astonished 
eyes of everyone it depicts the real 
life of peoples and the aspects of 
different localities as it captures 
their most interesting moments 
and shows their most spontaneous 
expressions. 


It is not difficult to foresee the 
point where this profound knowl- 
edge will urge men to consider 
themselves ever less strange and 
less indifferent to each other. They 
will learn to rejoice with those who 
are happy, suffer with those who 
suffer. It will be easier for them 
to feel themselves members of a 
single great family: that of God. 


TV and religion 


On this point permit Us to indi- 
cate simply one last idea. Tele- 
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vision also can become a providen- 
tial instrument for a larger partici- 
pation in the manifestations of re- 
ligious life for all those who would 
be prevented from being actually 
present at them. The televising of 
liturgical ceremonies, the illustra- 
tion of truths of the faith, the pre- 
sentation of masterpieces of sacred 
art and many other things will car- 
ry the word of God to homes, hos- 
pitals, prisons, the most remote 
centers of population. 2 

God grant that the day soon 
come when the pagan masses will 
themselves receive the Gospel more 
easily, thanks to this remarkable 
instrument. 


Pius XII. To Delegates of the 
European Radio Union, 
Oct. 20, 1955. 


&% 


Truth and Justice 


Indeed, to ascertain Truth and to be fearlessly faithful to Truth in all 
that you write and speak, is not an easy task; but it is a precious service 
as well as a bounden duty to the thousands or millions of people, who are 
going to be influenced by your words. Eternal Truth as well as Eternal 
Justice must be your strength and your monitor. 


—Pius XII. To American journalists. March 19, 1955. 

















Random Quotes... 


.... it is one thing to know evil, and to seek from philosophy 
and religion its explanation and cure; quite another to make it 
an object of spectacle and amusement. [To theatre owners and 
film distributors; see p. 357] 


* * * 


The marvelous progress that science and technology have 
made in a short time and are continuing to make with no signs 
of fatigue, whether in the sidereal heights, or in the depths of 
the earth and in the most secret corners of nature and of life, 
are in reality nothing but the discovery and possession of forces 
and preexisting laws which the Creator spread throughout the 
universe and which have operated actively since the beginning 
of creation. So all things are a gift of God for the advantage 
of man and all heaven and earth proclaim the glory of the 
Great Giver. [To the International Communications Congress; 
see p. 366 | 


* * * 


Television has already appeared in many sections and will 
appear in even more places, in public as well as in the privacy 
of the home, so that it is possible for all to enjoy it in peace and 
recollection. ‘The good and evil which can result at the moment 
of broadcast or after it are incalculable and unforeseen. Make 
absolutely sure therefore, that television does not serve to spread 
error and evil. On the contrary, make it an instrument of in- 
formation, formation and transformation, [To delegates of the 
European Radio Union; see p. 370] 
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Random Quotes... 


Face to face with opinions and systems opposed to the true 
religion, man is nevertheless ever bound by the limits estab- 
lished by God in the natural and supernatural orders. In 
obedience to this principle, Our peace program cannot approve 
of an indiscriminate co-existence with every one at all costs; 
certainly not at the cost of truth and justice. [Christmas Mes- 
sage; see p, 311] 


. . . efforts toward peace must consist not only in measures 
aimed at restricting the possibility of waging war, but even 
more in preventing or eliminating or lessening with time the 
quarrels between nations which might lead to war. 

To this kind of preventive pacification statesmen imbued 
with a spirit of impartial justice and generosity, must devote 
themselves with great vigilance, within the limits, of course, of 
a healthy realism. [Christmas Message; see p. 312] 


* * * 


Today’s humanity, cultured, powerful, dynamic, perhaps 
holds a greater title to earthly happiness possessed in security 
and peace, but will not be able to realize that happiness so long 
as the highest and most influential factor does not enter into 
its plans and discussions: God and His Christ. [Christmas 
Message; see p. 314] 









































The City's Role in Fostering 
International Harmony 


Address of Pope Pius XII to the 1 2th Congress of the International 


Union of Cities and Local Authorities 


En décidant 


In deciding to hold your 12th 
Congress of the International 
Union of Cities and Local Authori- 
ties at Rome, you provide for it, 
gentlemen, a setting which emi- 
nently befits such an occasion. 
Really, what city could offer you a 
more impressive décor not only by 
virtue of its sites and monuments 
but especially the historical memo- 
ries connected with it and the in- 
tellectual and spiritual conquests 
. to which these memories have been 
witnesses? You have experienced 
no hardship, We are convinced, in 
finding here the inspiration to en- 
liven your labors and put you on 
the track of the solutions you seek. 


The medieval city 


It is impossible to pronounce the 
word “city” without recalling the 
portion of the medieval period 
which saw the development of that 
form of social and political organi- 
zation destined to play so impor- 
tant a role in European history. 
Groups of artisans and merchants, 
stirred by the economic rebirth of 
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September 30, 1955 


the age, were obliged to create in 
its entirety a network of institu- 
tions guaranteeing them individual 
and collective security and the free 
exercise of their professions. Once 
these bases were assured there be- 
gan to develop an intense cultural 
life of which some remarkable edi- 
fices remain as witnesses, admir- 
able in their strength, richness and 
beauty. Symbols of pride and 
vigor, they attest to the profound 
attachment of these men to their 
cities and to their sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Today the evolution of society 
and its institutions has profoundly 
transformed the character of 
cities; they are set in the frame- 
work of a more or less centralized 
state. They have forfeited a large 
measure of their initiative and in-. 
dependence so as to satisfy the 
demands of social relations extend- 
ing over large sectors of continents 
and reaching even beyond. But 
even though perspectives of unity 
be modified the city still remains, 
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after the family, the place of the 
most frequent and indispensable 
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who cannot be simply the execu- 
tors of state-made decisions. May 


human contact. Ordinarily there “We be.petmittedyin-this gathering 


are assumed among its inhabi- 
tants certain analagous patterns of 


speech, thought and feeling. The * 


city proposes to them the same 
problems to solve and directly so- 
licits their spirit of mutual aid and 
collaboration. 

Though present day populations 
are making great use of the nu- 
merous and comfortable means 
of transportation available, and 
though they may separate them- 
selves from their domiciles with 
greater ease, they still remain no 
less attached to the milieu wherein 
they maintain more familiar and 
steadier contacts. It is there that 
the idea of home find its deepest 
roots for the majority, because 
there people make more intensive 
trial of the benefits of a well- 
ordered society, its indispensable 
conditions for existence, and now 
and again harmful errors and mis- 
takes to be avoided. The city like- 
wise has fulfilled and continues to 
fulfill a ground-level function in 
the civic education of its citizens. 


Delegate and representative 


Understandably grave is the re- 
sponsibility of local magistrates 


to praise in particular the role of 
the first among them, the mayor, 
the burgomaster or the syndic? 
Though he exercises the functions 
of a delegate of central authority, 
his chief role is as the representa- 
tive of the community. Usually he 
is sprung from it; he possesses its 
spirit; he knows its needs, its 
hopes, its difficulties. Beyond his 
administrative tasks he remains a 
man capable of interesting himself 
personally in other men, of putting 
at their disposal, within the limits 
fixed by the common welfare, his 
authority and the powers with 
which he is vested. One likes to 
find in him a generous man, loyal, 
large in his outlook, a man who 
knows how to understand those 
whose political views he does not 
share. He should be sensitive to 
human problems as well as legal 
requirements, one eager to defend 
intelligently the autonomy of the 
preserve he governs. 


The community and the nation 
No one will contest the fact that 
there exists on the other hand a 
legitimate subject status for the 
community with respect to the na- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, October 1, 


by Rev. James Markham. 


1955. French test. Translation 


The Holy Father made a special trip from his summer palace at Castelgandolfo 








to give this address to delegates attending the 12th Congress of the International 
Union of Cities and Local Authorities in Rome. Mayors and representatives of 
many of the world’s principal cities, including seven in the United States—New 
York, San Francisco, Trenton, Milwaukee, Washington, St. Louis and New Orleans 
—were received at the audience in the Sala Regia of the Vatican Palace. 
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tion; it is the counterpart of an 
assistance required in the future 
to help the city in the modern state 
remain abreast of its multiple 
tasks and guarantee to its inhabi- 
tants all the services they have a 
right to expect. Such broad au- 
tonomy comprises an_ effective 
stimulant of energies profitable to 
the state itself, on condition that 
the local authorities acquit their 
offices with competence and guard 
themselves against all narrow pro- 
vincialism. 


Since finances hold a preponder- 
ant place among the factors that 
condition this autonomy, you will 
have wished to study them atten- 
tively during this Congress; you 
have gathered to that end the re- 
ports of twenty-four countries. 
The abundant information you 
have thus assembled and the ex- 
changes they have led to will al- 
low you, We like to believe, to 
clear up this assuredly difficult 
question. Most especially We ex- 
press the wish that governments 
may take account of the highly 
* peculiar needs of the capital cities, 
in consideration of the delicate 
and difficult charges vested in 
them. 


Culture and education 


The other themes of your Con- 
gress: “The Community and Cul- 
ture,” and “The Community and 
Adult Education” envisage a do- 
main where extremely interesting 
strokes of initiative are possible. 
Since they can assume the most 
varied forms and must be adapted 
to the character of each region, 
they belong normally to local 
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jurisdictions which in cases of 
need rely on the aid of the state. 
European unity 

Your Congress’s first activity 
was the solemn celebration at the 
Capitol of “European City Day.” 
With good reason you wanted to 
make a place in your program for 
the study of this question which at 
the present hour holds a position 
of increasing importance. Emi- 
nent personalities have proposed | 
the European point of view au- 
thoritatively and have outlined 
the role cities have had to play in 
the evolution of a Europe which 
is now more united economically, 
socially and politically. 

Today an irresistible movement 
carries nations along toward unity 
with each other in order the bet- 
ter to ensure for each security or 
economic development. No one of 
them can pretend to remain in 
isolation without incurring for it 
self serious risks or without 
harming the community that ex- 
pects its support. One might 
think that cities have no reason 
to intervene in problems which 
apparently are outside their 
competence. That would be an er- 
ror. In this respect the social 
body resembles a living organism: 
its health depends on the normal 
functioning of the cells that make 
it up. If some of them were to 
fail the whole body would suffer, 
or at least a permanent threat for 
the future would result. You are 
right in emphasizing how much 
the soundness of that basic unity 
conditions the solidity of the 
European edifice. 

But beyond the institutional 
point of view, which constitutes so 
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to speak the skeleton of the social 
being, we must also consider its 
spirit, that is to say the ensemble 
of dispositions of soul absolutely 
requisite in order to make possible 
effective collaboration and lasting 
understanding. These are: esteem 
for the other person, the desire to 
know him better, to help him, to 
agree to certain sacrifices for him 
because we understand that there 
never exists any real opposition 
between the true interests, moral 
and spiritual above all, of persons 
and human societies. 


International contact at city level 


Certain cities in the various 
countries, even across the Atlantic, 
have already thought of allying 
amicably with each other to pro- 
mote cultural interchange and to 
help each other in case of need. 
Such contacts, while stimulating 
the legitimate pride which each has 
in regard to its local traditions, 
help dissipate prejudice, placate 
over-sensitive feelings, and _ in- 
crease the admiration and sym- 
pathy one has for others. If the 
creation of a European spirit is 
desired, the relations between the 
cities of one country and another 
must first of all be taken into 
account, rather than those among 
limited groups or government 
agencies. We believe too that 
direct exchanges between cities 
will bring to the European idea the 
basis of an ideal culture rich in 
time-honored traditions, a culture 
existing previous to the constitu- 
tion of modern states. 


Humanity’s common destiny 


Moreover, nothing prevents such 
relations from extending beyond 
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European limits. Sincere senti- 
ments of affection know neither . 
political frontiers nor racial nor 
cultural distinction. Christian 
charity has always ignored and 
will keep on ignoring these bar- 
riers because it perceives directly 
in every man and every human 
group the presence of a like dig- 
nity and an identical responsibility 
before God the Creator and society. 
Humanity is becoming more 
clearly conscious of a common des- 
tiny which present efforts are by 
no means disproportioned to. 
These efforts have already made 
some progress and will continue to 
do so, thereby taking on a signifi- 
cance of which you have a right to 
be proud. ° 


Useful rivalry 


In contrast to cities of the Mid- 
dle Ages which often opposed 
each other in bloody rivalries en- 
gendered by an immoderate desire 
for domination and an excessive 
individualism, those of today 
orient their better-disciplined ener- 
gies towards a rivalry useful to 
their development and their pros- 
perity. We hope above all, gentle- 
men, that in the accomplishment 
of your tasks as administrators, 
you may learn to conserve and 
enrich the cultural, artistic and 
religious patrimony that is en- 
trusted to you. We are thinking in 
particular of the moving manifes- 
tations of faith rooted in many 
cities by time-honored tradition: 
celebrated pilgrimages which con- 
serve the memory of a saint of 
heroic virtues or some special sign 
of divine kindness and of spiritual 
or corporal favors, sanctuaries 
built by the ardent piety of the 
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faithful, and public demonstrations 
which express the profound soul of 
a people. 


Just autonomy 


In uniting your efforts to safe- 
guard for your cities a just auton- 
omy and the free exercise of 
functions proper to them, you will 
be contributing much, gentlemen, 
to the reinforcement of public 
spirit, to the maintenance of per- 
manent values of civilization with- 
out which the state inevitably 


Wide influence 


CITY 879 
transforms itself into a mechanism 
of oppression. May your cities be 
not content merely to preserve the 
glorious memories of their past, 
but may they also take from them 
the nourishment for a more intense 
and more fruitful activity. 


In imploring heavenly protection 
for you, your families, and ail 
those who are dear to you, and 
upon your cities, We most willingly 
extend to you the pledge of Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


You enter every home, you influence uncounted minds and hearts, you 
help immensely to mould the thought of the nation. 


—Pius XII. To American journalists and newspaper executives. 


April 27, 1946. 














Random Quotes... 


. . . . the Message of Christ, luminous as the heaven from 
which it comes, universal as the Church to which it is sent, is in 
substance nothing else than the divine call to reconciliation, 
first between man and God, then between man and man. In a 
word it is the message of loftiest peace. [On international recon- 
cilation; see p. 323] 


. . .. the Catholic Church educates conscience to regard as 
one’s neighbour not only this or that individual, but an entire 
people. And not only a people, but the individuals of every 
nation as brothers and sisters, who profess the same faith in 
Christ and share the same Eucharist. And not only the brethren 
of the Common Mother, the Church, but all men of the entire 
world, who, according to the command of our only Redeemer, 
deserve respect, compassion, and love. [On international recon- 
ciliation; see p. 324] 


The power of love must therefore be put to work in time of 
peace, to assure its solidity and extension. [On international 
reconciliation; see p. 324] 
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Three Messages to Americans 


Three Messages of Pope Pius XII: On the Catholic Hour . . . 


On 


National Catholic Youth Week . . . To the Bishops of the United States 


Dec. 4, 1955 Aug. 30, 1955 Nov. 17, 1955 
The Your ‘‘Catholic accomplice in the guilty designs of 
Catholic Hour,” dearly be- individual or collective pride and 
H loved of Christ,:- passion. 

our 


began to broadcast 
its weekly message of faith and 
fellowship just as the Vatican 
Radio, which carries to you Our 
cordial anniversary greeting and 
paternal Biessing, was being read- 
ied here at Rome for the use of the 
Pope in his worldwide ministry to 
souls. 


Unity of minds and hearts 


. Fond memory recalls the prayer- 
ful planning of those dramatic 
days. The ever-benign providence 
of God, reflected once more in 
human inventive genius, had 
placed in the hands of men an 
astounding new instrument of 
communication with his fellows in 
the human family, near or afar. 
One had but to adjust voice and ear 
to the sensitive drum of micro- 
phone and loudspeaker to enable 
human minds really to meet, and 
human hearts really to beat as one. 
Only the wilfully perverse could 
make of the radio another channel 
for error and deceit, another 


Twenty-five years later, how 
heartening it is to measure the dis- 
tance you have covered since those 
“pioneering days,” in terms of the 
vast treasure of good will and 
grace dispensed over the air-waves 
to your country, your homes and 
schools and churches! Grace and 
good will for which family, Church 
and State have been so sorely a- 
thirst during this fateful quarter- 
century of wars and rumors of 
war, of struggle with the perverse 
powers of darkness and hate! 


Maternal presence of church 


For the generous Christian role 
your country has continued to play 
in that titanic struggle, you are 
justly grateful today to such dedi- 
cated groups as your National 
Council of Catholic Men. Thanks 
to their alertness and unflinching 
zeal you have been reminded, Sun- 
day after Sunday in season and out 
ot season, of the abiding maternal 
presence of the Church of Jesus 
Christ in your midst. It was re- 
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assuring to realize that She has 
made your problems her very own, 
that She shared your hopes and 
fears, that She was constantly 
ready with the Divine Master’s 
answer to your questionings, the 
Divine Redeemer’s strength and 
sustenance for your hour of need. 
Here indeed was a “give-away pro- 
gram” wherein no one need be a 
loser! 

Who, then, shall calculate your 
spiritual debt to this holy alliance 
of clergy and laity, honoring the 
best traditions of Catholic Action 
as they bend to the task of keeping 
your hearts always attuned to the 
single eternal objective of the 
Prince of Peace: not a cold and 
cowering coexistence of rival 
neighbors and nations, but a com- 
munion, in truth, justice and 
Christian love, of brothers under 
God? 


Precious social service 


The sponsors and speakers of 
the “Catholic Hour” have wisely 
left to other competence the 
debates and disputes of political 
power and worldly success. But 
for 25 fruitful years they have 
rendered you the most precious of 
social services, in sharing with you 
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and your children the redemptive 
message of the living Christ, in the 
full majesty of its human appeal, 
its healing power, its terrible ur- 
gency for a world confused and 
affrighted before the specter of 
spiritual disaster amid the unfold- 
ing marvels of the Lord’s great 
universe of truth and goodness and 
beauty. 

The Catholic minutes and hours 
you spend listening to the radio, as 
We have such plentiful reason to 
know, can help immensely to dispel 
that awful specter, to avert that 
sorry disaster. May the vital and 
challenging message of Christ, 
which they relay to your generous 
souls, continue to comfort, inspire 
and sustain you all, speakers and 
listeners alike, through the years 
the Father has still in store for 
you—that in His Son you may have 
life, and have it more abundantly. 
As a pledge of this and countless 
other heavenly graces and token of 
Our grateful affection, We impart 
to the National Council of Catholic 
Men and the members of the Hier- 
archy, whose pastoral zeal they 
have so magnanimously seconded, 
Our Apostolic Benediction. 


—Pius XII, On the 25th Anniversary 
of Catholic Hour. Dec. 4, 1955. 





The first message in this group was featured on a special program marking the 
25th anniversary of The Catholic Hour on radio. A recording of the entire broad- 
cast, including the Pope's address, is available on LP records through the National 


Council of Catholic Men. 


The second message, addressed to Archbishop John J. Mitty, episcopal modera- 
tor of the Youth Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, marked 


the fifth annual Catholic Youth Week. 


In the last message the Holy Father extended greetings to the Cardinals and 
Archbishops of the United States assembled at the Catholic University of America 
in Washington for their annual general meeting. 
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National As, for the fifth 
Catholic year, the young 

Catholics of the 
Youth 


United States of 
Week America prepare to 
observe National Catholic Youth 
Week—promoted and sponsored by 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference’s Youth Department, of 
which you, Venerable Brother, are 
Episcopal Chairman—Our pater- 
nal heart is prompted to send to 
Our beloved American Youth this 
message of affection, guidance and 
encouragement. 


Heritage and hope 


During last year’s observance, 
youth was singled out as America’s 
most priceless heritage from the 
past; this year, emphasis is placed 
on youth as a source of hope for 
the future. Indeed, We feel confi- 
dent that the young Catholics of 
America, under the auspices of the 
National Council of Catholic Youth 
and its member organizations, will 
grow into better Christians, better 
citizens, better men and women, to 
build the better world of tomor- 


. row. 


Today’s youth, however, can be 
a hopeful augury of lasting peace 
and justice to come, only if young 
people put all their hope and trust 
in Jesus, the Youth of Nazareth; 
if they make their sincere declara- 
tion of dependence on Him; if all 
their hopes and dreams are based 
on themselves being, and helping 
others to become, His friends. 
Then, in Him, they will be united 
and built up together into a tem- 
ple holy in the Lord, a dwelling- 
place for God in the Spirit (cf. 
Eph. 2, 21-22), 


Protection in Sacraments 

This union with Jesus is realized 
preeminently in Holy Communion, 
and We rejoice that millions of 
American Catholic youth are to 
receive Him into their hearts on 
the Feast of His Kingship. Their 
frequent devout reception of the 
Sacraments will be their unfailing 
aid and protection in these days 
when youth must combat so many 
great temptations, and their surest 
way to justify the high hopes We 
place in them. 

It is Our fervent prayer that the 
observance of the fifth Catholic 
Youth Week may be fruitful in 
such propitious consequences; and 
in pledge thereof, as also in testi- 
mony of Our benevolent affection, 
We cordially bestow upon the 
Catholic youth of America, upon 
you, Venerable Brother, and the 
other zealous organizers and pro- 
moters of this praiseworthy enter- 
prise, Our paternal Apostolic 
Blessing. 

—Pius XII. To Archbishop Mitty on 

the Occasion of the Observance of 


National Catholic Youth Week. 
Aug. 30, 1955. 


The Bishops’ As you come to- 
gether, Venerable 
: Brothers, to discuss 
Meeting in Annual Assembly 
the affairs of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, We wish to 
evidence Our personal interest by 
this message of paternal affection 
and encouragement. 

Your deliberations have taken 
on an ever more responsible char- 
acter with the necessity of empha- 
sizing unchanging spiritual values 
and divinely revealed truth in their 
relation to constantly varying 


Annual 
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problems resultant from technolog- 
ical advances and material prog- 
ress. While the condition of the 
Church in your beloved country is 
to Us a source of rejoicing and of 
thanksgiving, yet the present criti- 
cal situation in the world demands 
of Christian leadership unceasing 
effort and vigilance. We, as the 
Vicar of Christ, therefore, urge 
and prompt you to intensified apos- 
tolic dedication in the face of this 
challenge, and all the more fer- 
vently do We invoke upon your dis- 
cussions the illuminating grace and 
strengthening gifts of the Divine 
Paraclete. 


Rich in good works 


We cannot conclude without re- 
newing the expression of Our 
heartfelt gratitude for the munifi- 
cent generosity which you and 
your devoted people have mani- 
fested not only towards the multi- 
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ple charities so dear to Our heart, 
but also towards the administra- 
tive activities whose maintenance 
is incumbent upon Us by reason of 
Our pastoral office. Under your 
zealous leadership, the faithful of 
the United States have indeed 
shown themselves to “be rich in 
good works, giving readily, shar- 
ing with others, and thus provid- 
ing for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, in 
order that they may lay hold on 
the true life” (Tim. 6, 18-19). It 
is, then, with the grateful appreci- 
ation of the Common Father, earn- 
estly beseeching for you and for 
those committed to your pastoral 
care the richest fruits of the spirit, 
that We impart to you, Venerable 
Brothers, most cordially Our Apos- 
tolic Blessing. 

—Pius XII. To American Bishops at 


their Annual General Meeting. 
Nov. 17, 1955. 


&% 


Mary's predilection 


According to a well-known artistic tradition, the representation of the 
scene of the Annunciation often shows the Virgin holding a book, the 
Book par excellence, which teaches man his origin and the story of God's 
love for him. Indeed, there can be no doubt that the Most Holy Virgin 
had read the Sacred Scriptures and had meditated over them. This is 
evidenced in her Magnificat illuminated as it is by reminiscences of the Old 
Testament. Is this not a good reason to think that she may have a pre- 
dilection for all those who contribute toward spreading Catholic literature? 


—Pius XII. To members of the Italian Catholic Publishers’ Association. 





Nov. 7, 1954. 











Soldiers — Sailors 


Two Addresses of Pope Pius XII: To the National Association of 


Sardinian Grenadiers . 


November 6, 1955 


To a Group 
of Soldiers 


—on Peace 


Our duty as vicar 
of the divine and 
universal Master, 
Jesus Christ, speci- 
fically urges Us to 
preach “truth in love” (Eph. 4, 15) 
in this period of the progressive 
reoganization and reordering of 
human society. 

Each time We have to apply 
Ourselves to the “ministry of the 
word,” ministerium verbi (Acts 
6, 4), We try not to hide from 
Our own eyes and those of Our 


. listeners the spectacle of a clouded 


sky which appears to be the ap- 
proach of a bleak twilight, as if 
nightfall were about to descend 
upon the earth. But everybody 
knows with what sincerity and 
trust We have repeated that noth- 
ing is lost if men of good will 
arise and immediately unite for 
bold and unanimous action. 


Signs of hope 


Nor have We failed to express 
Our hope that—perhaps sooner 
than might be expected—the sun’s 
rays will reappear in the victory 
of a new Christian springtime. 


. . To Spanish Naval Academy Cadets 


November 18, 1955 


Among the signs that justify 
Our faith We must list the arrival 
of increasingly numerous and 
varied groups of persons who— 
not content merely to see or to re- 
ceive some word of encourage- 
ment and advice—ask the word 
of the Pope, and therefore the 
word of the Vicar of Jesus, on the 
most dissimilar topics. 

There is a holy and earnest de- 
sire to seek in Christ’s teaching 
for the principles that will solve 
the problems which continue to 
disturb individuals and nations. 

We are here on this November 
Sunday before thousands of men 
belonging to a typical and glorious 
part of the Italian Army, the 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Sardinian Grenadiers. 
Your leaders have thoughtfully 
sent Us some important publica- 
tions which We have read with 
special interest. 


Virtue and valor 


What immediately impressed 
Us was not only the variety of in- 
cidents in which you have played 
major or minor roles, but also the 
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almost uninterrupted way in 
which you have performed numer- 
ous acts of bravery. 

These have certainly helped to 
preserve and emphasize your tradi- 
tions of virtue and valor. They are 
proof of what was once deservedly 
said of you: “Your banners may 
be tattered, but they do not re- 
treat. .. . Winds and storms may 
fade the glorious cloth only to 
make it brighter and more beau- 
tiful.” 

Therefore be welcome in this 
house of your Common Father. We 
welcome you with special affection 
and bless you, your families and 
all who are dear to you. 


Liturgy recalls 

We remembered everyone at 
Holy Mass this morning (Domin. 
XXIII post Pent.). We remember- 
ed your departed ones, particular- 
ly those who fell on the battle- 
field. We remembered all of you 
who are living, all the beloved 
sons of Italy and of the whole 
world. We were aided in Our 
prayers, as at other times, by the 
holy liturgy of this day. 


Out of the depths 


1) At the Offertory — “Out of 
the depths I cry to thee, O Lord; 
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O Lord hear my voice!” (Ps. 129, 
1-2)—-We prayed for your de- 
parted ones, asking God to give 
them life. 

a) May they, above all, live in 
the thoughts of each one of you. 
It is, in fact, fitting that we re- 
member with honor those who did 
not hesitate in the face of the 
supreme sacrifice and who, with 
silent simplicity, offered them- 
selves while doing their duty. 
They deserve well of their coun- 
try and it is right for the country 
to exalt their memory as much as 
possible. 

b) May they live also to remind 
everyone of his duty to his coun- 
try. May they live, when neces- 
Sary, as a serious reproof to 
those who, often unconsciously 
and at times for unstated reasons, 
obstinately continue to follow the 
path of non-collaboration even 
when there is great need for 
works of reconstruction. May they 
live to rebuke those who slander 
and calumniate the motherland. 

We, on Our part, have prayed 
God to look favorably on this 
Italian land and give to it ever 
more numerous legions of honest 
and hard working citizens, ready 
to face every sacrifice. 





Addressing 10,000 Italian veterans of a grenadier regiment in St. Peter's 
Basilica the Pope made another plea for peace, and said that he hoped his cry 
would reach ‘‘those, wherever they may be, who through human calculations are 
ever planning aggression against other peoples, only waiting until they remain 
undefended."’ This message was reported in Osservatore Romano, November 7-8, 
1955. Italian text. Translation released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

The second address, to officers and crew of the training ship, Neptune, of the 
Spanish Naval Academy, was reported in Osservatore Romano November 19, 
1955. The translation from the Spanish original is by John J. Conley. 
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The sleep of peace 


c) We made special mention of 
the departed who have preceded 
you with the sign of the faith and 
who sleep the sleep of peace. 
(Cfr. Can. Missae). We have ask- 
ed Our Lord to grant them the 
blissfulness of rest, the splendor 
of light, the joy of love and the 
song of eternal joy and eternal 
glory. In this month which Holy 
Church dedicates to the departed, 
We urge you to pray as an act of 
Christian help for those who have 
obtained forgiveness for their 
sins, but who have not yet de- 
served remission from  punish- 
ments, so that they may soon 
ascend from Purgatory into 
Heaven, welcomed by the angels, 
the saints, the Virgin and God. 
The living 

2) In reading the Epistle, We 
thought of the Grenadiers who are 
living—the veterans, happy to be 
together again with their old fel- 
low soldiers in your national 
gathering, and the new ones, who 
will carry forward the great tradi- 
tions of the corps. All of them 
were in Our mind and in Our pa- 
ternal heart. 


The world today 


In writing to the Philippians 
the Apostle Paul said: “For many 
walk, of whom I have told you 
often and now tell you even weep- 
ing, that they are enemies of the 
cross of Christ . . . they mind the 
things of earth. But our citizen- 
ship is in heaven.” (Phil. 3, 
18-20). 

With all Our heart We ask you, 
beloved sons, to meditate on these 
words and at the same time to 


look at the world of today and see 
how this sorrowful scene is being 
repeated. Even today men walk 
our streets who are enemies not 
only of the cross of Christ, but 
also of Christ Himself, of His 
teachings and of His morality. 
These are men who believe only 
in the earth and who come close 
to worshiping it. They forget that 
the earth is the path to heaven 
and that all creation has been 
given to them as an instrument 
and means of reaching the heaven- 
ly motherland, where day knows 
no sunset and where we shall all 
live in the completeness of life. 


Union with Christ and life of grace 


Do not be like them, beloved 
sons. Do not be satisfied to remain 
united to the Church only in faith 
and in religious submission to the 
holy hierarchy. We beg you to re- 
member that even your loyalty to 
the motherland will be of no use 
in gaining eternal life if you do 
not lead a life of grace, a divine 
life, and if you do not make every 
effort to avoid those things that 
can lead you to eternal ruin. 

We are citizens of heaven. That 
is our eternal, ultimate mother- 
land. There we will find one an- 
other again—soul and body re- 
vived and incorruptible—as happy 
members of the one great family 
of God. 


Thoughts of peace 


3) One last thought which We 
should like to express to you, be- 
loved sons, came to Us at the be- 
ginning of holy Mass, at the In- 
troit: “The Lord saith, I think 
thoughts of peace” (Dicit Domi- 
nus: Ego cogitocogitationes 
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pacis). Since We are the vicar of 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, We 
are induced to make Our own 
these few words of the sacred 
liturgy in times like the present, 
with their hopeful outlook as well 
as their apprehension and anxiety. 


It is not necessary to repeat 
here what We have said on various 
occasions regarding the right of 
the state to defend itself against 
unjust aggression until such a 
time as an effective formula is 
found to impose on everyone re- 
spect for frontiers and the prop- 
erty of others. 


Avoid new bloodshed 


Having said this, however, We 
cannot refrain, as a duty of jus- 
tice and charity, from once again 
entreating the rulers of peoples to 
make every effort to avoid new 
bloodshed, new sorrows and new 
useless carnage. 

May Our cry once again reach 
those, wherever they are, who 
would ever inhumanly scheme or 
think of aggression against other 
peoples, waiting only until they are 
defenseless. 


This is Our cry, this is Our in- 
vocation to God—that He may 
“scatter the peoples who delight in 
war” (Ps. 67, 31). We wish to 
raise it here before thousands of 
valiant soldiers, before the Sar- 
dinian Grenadiers, who stand 
ready as always to sacrifice their 
lives should their country call 
them. Our thoughts are of peace 
—-Ego cogito cogitationes pacis— 
but they are also your thoughts, 
beloved sons. You too want peace 
for yourselves, for your families 
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and for the great, generous and 
blessed land of Italy. 


—Pius XII. To the National 
Association of Sardinian 
Grenadiers. Nov. 6, 1955. 


The 


Sea 


In view of the fact 
that you were so 
considerate as_ to 
make this visit one of the primary 
objectives of your cruise, most be- 
loved sons—commanding officers, 
officers, students, non-commission- 
ed officers, and seamen, who form 
the crew of the training ship 
Neptune—We would like to ex- 
press to you Our special thanks, 
while, at the same time, We ex- 
tend to you a wholehearted and 
most paternal welcome. 


Welcome, then, men of the sea, 
to the House of the common 
Father. You are the faithful serv- 
ants of an ideal, an ideal that 
makes your lives almost a holo- 
caust of uninterrupted work and 
Jonger. Your service, performed 
for the defense and protection of a 
country, is one that requires you 
to forget all comfort in the strict 
intermeshings of your iron disci- 
pline. 

The sea and prayer 

It is, however, precisely in what 
we may for our purposes call the 
ascetic aspect of your life, that 
one finds the very source of those 
virtues which bid fair to bring 
you distinction. “If you wish to 
learn to pray—says the Spanish 
proverb—go to sea”. And, yet, 
this is not the whole truth: go to 
sea, and you will discover how the 
sea leads you to God, not only in 
moments of danger, when prayer 
comes tumultously and haltingly 
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to one’s lips, invoking aid against 
the wrath of a raging wind or the 
imposing assault of angry waves, 
but also, and to a much greater ex- 
tent, in moments of tranquillity. 
Such is the case when, allowing 
our eyes to wander to the edge of 
infinite horizons, we seem to be 
living in the midst of God’s im- 
mensity; or when watching in 
amazement, as that golden orb— 
the sun—sinks solemnly into the 
water, setting the heavens aflame, 
and casting silvery reflections 
upon the peaceful waves, we ap- 
pear to contemplate His beauty. 
Then, to be sure, does man feel 
himself near to the One whose way 
is in the sea (cfr. Ps. 76, 20), to 
the One whom the winds and the 
sea alike obey (cfr. Mark 4, 41)! 


Explorer and missionary 


It was by way of the sea, most 
beloved sons, that your nation, 
providentially situated between 
two bodies of water, received the 
great contributions which were 
made to it by Greek and Phoeni- 
cian culture. And it was out upon 
the sea, moreover, that it soon be- 
gan to send its own ships to mani- 
fest its latent prowess, sometimes 
in undertakings which pertained 
largely to peninsular matters, like 
that of the great admiral, Bonifaz, 
and sometimes in others which 
brought her into early contact 
with the outside world, like those 
of Roger of Flor, and Roger of 
Lauria, respectively. Later, when 
time opened up new vistas, the 
barrier of the unknown disap- 
peared, and you emerged as the 
advanced guard of the old world, 
the feverish activity of your ves- 
sels made the sea, itself, seem 
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small. It was a time of God, 
when in the loftiest crow’s nest 
on a ship, one could always find a 
cross, and, in the company of an 
explorer, a missionary. To the 
heroic and providential vocation 
of your race, you knew how to 
make a more than generous re- 
sponse. 


Peace and friendship 


Those days have passed, and 
today nautical science—no longer 
restricted to the narrow confines 
of a school of Sagres, or a class- 
room in Salamanca—has gone far 
beyond the caravels and brigan- 
tines, the astrolabes and astro- 
nomical tables of those times, 
placing at your disposition highly 
perfected media, of incredible 
power and unheard of speed. As a 
result, distance, fog, the absence 
of winds, and even the darkness of 
night are not at present obstacles 
to navigation. Now, as then, how- 
ever, man, who is at the helm, 
will be the determining factor. In 
the long run, you will have to take 
it upon yourselves to see that the 
spirit of sacrifice, characteristic 
of your profession; the sentiment 
of universal brotherhood, born of 
your many voyages; and your 
technical knowledge, itself, are so 
applied as to benefit humanity, the 
common good, progress, and use- 
ful objectives in all fields of hu- 
man endeavor; so applied in short, 
as to protect, to conserve, and to 
foment true peace. 

May God be with you, most be- 
loved sons, especially you, admir- 
able youths, who are preparing 
for the future. Learn to respect 
and to love your officers; to deal 
with one another in a sincere and 
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fraternal spirit of friendship, 
striving above all else to see which 
amongst you can effect the great- 
est good; to be affectionate to- 
ward, and considerate of this body 
of seamen, a symbol of the one 
which will in time compose the 
still greater family of your respec- 
tive careers; and, finally, try to 
derive as much profit as possible 
from this cruise, particularly as 
regards your human and spiritual 
development, so that tomorrow 
and always, in all ports, on all 
seas, you may continue to set an 
example not alone in matters of 
decorum, proficiency, and courage, 
but also as Christian gentlemen, 
who preach everywhere the faith 
which they espouse by the man- 
ner in which they lead their lives. 


Star of the sea 


We are all, to a certain extent, 
sailors or mariners, who, in the 
journey of life, tack back and 
forth in order to lay to before an 
unfavorable wind, avoid reefs, 
and flee enemies, which first on 
the port side, and then on the 
starboard side, continually harass 
us; and it would, indeed, be unfor- 
tunate were a man, after so many 
struggles, eventually to lose sight 
of his destination or go adrift. Be 
like the people of God, says the 
great apostle of the nations (cfr. 
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Heb. 11, 29), who, thanks to their 
faith, were able to pass over the 
sea as if it were dry land. It is 
the same faith which you profess, 
and which serves to light your 
way on all crossings. Should you, 
then, turning your eyes heaven- 
ward, seek out a star, We invite 
you to contemplate the one which 
you, yourselves, call the “Star of 
the Sea”, your Virgin of Carmel, 
who so many times, and in so 
many ways has shown her pre- 
dilection for those who entrust 
their lives to precarious waters on 
behalf of God and country. 

Our blessing goes out, most be- 
loved sons, to your dear Spain; to 
all ships everywhere which are at 
the present moment riding the 
waves under the protection of 
your glorious red and golden flag; 
to all your colleagues, your fami- 
lies, and your future objectives. 
And when, before too long, you 
first come together at twilight on 
deck to say evening prayers, 
make a special intention for your 
Father in Rome who here, in the 
center of Christianity, will at 
that time be praying for you and, 
as if you were present, be bestow- 
ing upon you individually his af- 
fectionate benediction. 


—Pius XII. To Officers and Crew of 
the Training Ship, Neptune, of the 
Spanish Naval Academy. 

Nov. 18, 1955 





The demands of Truth 


Alas, does not experience teach that incalculable harm may come’ to 
domestic and civil society through an unethical Press that would lose sight 
of the demands of Truth? 

—Pius XII. To American journalists and newspaper executives. 
April 27, 1946. 




















Random Quotes... 


. modern man, precisely because he is in possession of 
all that the mind and labor of man have produced, ought to 
recognize so much the more the infinite distance between his 
immediate potentiality and what proceeds from the limitless 
power of God. [Christmas Message; see p. 302] 


If, therefore, what is called progress is not reconcilable with 
the divine laws of world order, it most certainly is not progress 
but marks the way to ruin. [Christmas Message; see p. 304] 


In this industrial age, the man who quite rightly accuses com- 
munism of having deprived of freedom the people over whom 
it holds sway should not omit to note that, in the remaining part 
of the world liberty will be a very dubious possession if man’s 
security is not derived to a greater extent from social structures 


corresponding to his true nature. [Christmas Message; see p. 
307] 


+0 yrom this issue 
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A Finder's List for Papal Documents, Selected Commentaries 
and Books Appearing This Quarter 


Papal Messages Published 
October 1-December 31, 1955 


208. 
sia) August 5, 1954. Apostolic letter 
naming Saint Matthew patron of the 
Federazione Nazionale del Collegio dei 
Regionieri. 


Saint Matthew. (Solent ex Eccle- 


Bibliography 


Latin text: AAS (Dec. 23, 1955) 47: 
811-12 


209. National Catholic Youth Week. 
(As, for the fifth year) August 30, 1955. 
Message of Pope Pius XII to Arch- 
bishop Mitty on the occasion of the 
observance of National Catholic Youth 
Week. 


Key Topics 
America; Peace; Sacraments; Youth. 
Bibliography 


English text: THE PoPpE SPEAKS (Win- 
ter 1955), v. 2, no. 4. 


210. The City’s Role in Fostering Inter- 
national Harmony. (En décidant) Sept. 
30, 1955. Address of Pope Pius XII to 
the 12th Congress of the International 


Union of Cities and Local Authorities. | 


Key Topics 
Authority; City; Community; Eu- 
rope; European unity; Government; 
International cooperation; Middle ages. 


Digest 
The city of today is quite different 
from the medieval city, but it still 
remains, after the family, the place 
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of the most frequent and indispensable 
human contact. 

The local magistrate has grave re- 
sponsibility and cannot be simply the 
executor of state-made decisions. He 
exercises the functions of a delegate 
of central authority, but above all is 
the representative of the community. 

There is a legitimate subjection of 
the community for the sake of the 
nation but a certain measure of au- 
tonomy in the city will be helpful to 
the state itself. 

Cities have played role in evolution 
of a Europe which is now more unified 
economically, socially and politically. 
It is within prerogative of city to so 
intervene, for the social body re- 
sembles a living organism and the 
health of a living organism depends 
on the normal functioning of cells com- 
posing it. 

For efficacious collaboration and 
lasting understanding the proper spirit 
must be present—esteem for others, 
desire to know them better, to help and 
sacrifice for them. International con- 
tact between cities will be very help- 
ful. If the creation of a European 
spirit is hoped for, relations between 
eities of one country and another must, 
first of all, be taken into account 
rather than those between limited 
groups of government agencies. 

Such relations could go beyond Eu- 
ropean limits. Christian charity ig- 
nores political frontiers. Humanity 
has common destiny. By safeguarding 
a just autonomy and free exercise of 
proper functions, cities contribute 
much to reinforcement of public spirit 
and maintenance of permanent values 
of civilization. (pp. 375-379) 
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Bibliography 


French text: AAS (November 21, 
1955) 47:716-720; Osservatore Romano 
(October 1, 1955); English tr.: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1955), v. 2 
no. 4, 


211. Girls of Italian Catholic Action. 
(Quesio vostro entusiasmo) Oct. 2, 1955. 
Address on Catholic Action, youth, and 
the Church. Youth should be aware of 
their dignity, live consistently with their 
belief, and be militant in the Christian 
life. 


Bibliography 
Italian text: AAS (Nov. 21, 1955) 


47:721-25; Osservatore Romano (Oct. 
3-4, 1955) 


212. The Highway—and Accident Pre- 
vention. (Nous sommes heureux) October 
4, 1955. Address of Pope Pius XII to 
delegates attending the second world 
congress of the International Highway 
Federation. 


Key Topics 
Accidents; Automobiles; Charity; 
Communications; Highways; Public 


funds; Religion; Traffic. 
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Digest 


One common thought animates 
studies and discussion of this world 
congress: good highways are necessary 
for the social and economic develop- 
ment of people. Material goods and 
also those of the spirit have used this 
means of communication to reach men. 

The automobile raised new problems 
for roads, demanding more durabie 
and resistant road surfaces. This state 
of things necessitated extensive re- 
search. 


Savings in time and energy have 
become a necessity for individuals, or- 
ganizations, nations in this modern 
civilization. Highways are a necessary 
and at times decisive element. Hence 
they must be serviceable, safe, perfect. 


Public funds must not be used for 
highway systems to serve particular 
interests while less favored peoples 
urgently need access to civilization. 

Social education involves the forma- 
tion of a most acute sense of respon- 
sibility among all users of the high- 
way. Many causes of accidents, some 
material, others psychological. As to 
first, hope that men are applying 
themselves to task of finding com- 
pletely efficacious remedy. Must also 
inculeate in everyone sense of grave 








The TPS Guide and Digest presents a list of the Pope's messages (other than 
certain very brief or special purpose documents) published during the preceding 
three-month period in Osservatore Romano, and, occasionally, other sources which 
come fo our attention. If and as these messages appear in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis (sometimes many weeks later), they are noted here—but there are some 
administrative decrees and documents of rather local interest in the Acta which 
we do not reference at all. English translations and selected commentaries ap- 
pearing up to the time we go to press are likewise noted. . 

We also prepare and print in this section brief summaries (‘digests’) of some 
of the longer messages. These digests are not meant as substitutes for the full- 
length message. Certain points contained in the message itself are necessarily 
omitted completely or phrased summarily in the Digest. The digests will be found 
quite valuable, however, by those who wish to refresh their memories a little; 


or by those who wish to get an idea of the message's contents before reading 
it in full. 
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duty to respect lives of others. Fear 
of punishment helps but is not enough. 
Must observe of one’s own accord a 
strict discipline. Obligatory character 
of traffic code. 

Better educated public opinion will 
create atmosphere of courtesy, mod- 
eration and prudence in accord with 
best principles of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

Let the charity which sums up the 
whole teaching of the Divine Master 
always animate the hearts and will of 
men. (pp. 333-336) 


Bibliography 
French text: Osservatore Romano 
(October 4, 1955); English tr.: THE 
PoPE SPEAKS (Winter 1955) v. 2, 
no. 4. 


213. Saint John Capistran. (Quo aspe- 
rioribus) Oct. 4, 1955. Letter to Augus- 
tine Sepinski on the fifth centenary of 
the death of St. John Capistran. 


Bibliography 


Latin text: AAS (Nov. 21, 1955) 47: 
714-16; Osservatore Romano (Oct. 24- 
25, 1955); English tr.: Franciscan 
Herald and Forum (Feb. 1956) 35: 
62-63. 


214. Italian Sports Center. (Vi siamo 
vivamente) Oct, 9, 1955. To the Centro 
Sportivo Italiano: the Church and a pro- 
gram of sports; technical and ethical 


aspects; virtues; Olympic games in 
Rome. 
Bibliography 


Italian text: AAS (Nov. 21, 1955) 47: 
725-33; Osservatore Romano (Oct. 10- 
11, 1955); English tr.: Catholic Docu- 
ments 


215. Radio at the Service of Humanity. 
(Con la pix viva soddisfazione) October 
11, 1955. Address of Pius XII to the 


Third International Communications 
Congress. 
Key Topics 

Christianity; Communications; 


Dignity of Man; Human solidarity; 
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International relations; Material and 
spiritual; Radio; Science; Technology. 


Digest 


Gratitude to Marconi for the inven- 
tion of radio. New roads of civic prog- 
ress opened to humanity by Columbus 
and Marconi. A common zeal and con- 
stancy motivated these men in their 
discovery of new worlds. 


No opposition between the profane 
and sacred in genuinely human works. 
Advances in science are simply the dis- 
covery of forces and laws implanted 
in nature by the Creator. Hence all 
things are God’s gift and proclaim 
His glory. 


Radio serves humanity in many 
ways. Tele-communication of any kind 
enables men the world over to talk to 
each other and helps forge a fraternal 
chain. Similarly rapid communication 
contributes to solution of international 
problems. 


Telecommunications must serve, 
truth, right and justice. The truth, 
grace and love brought to earth 
by the Divine Redeemer are the prime 
and irreplaceable factors of spiritual 
unity among men. To aid in their dif- 
fusion will be most noble office tele- 
communications can exercise. 


Question arises whether continuing 
technical progress may subject man to 
dominion of matter. But technology 
like every temporal good must first 
serve the soul and spiritual and reli- 
gious values; this being so, harmful 
influences on dignity of man can be 
avoided. 


Radio can play great part in carry- 
ing Christ’s message to millions simul- 
taneously. Should be dedicated to the 
increasing and perfecting of reciprocal 
contacts between men of every race. 
(pp. 365-368) 


Bibliography 


Italian text: AAS (Nov. 21, 1955) 47: 
733-36; Osservatore Romano (October 
13, 1955); English tr.: THE PoPE 


SPEAKS (Winter 1955), v. 2, no. 4. 
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216. The Shepherd. (Jl secondo) Oct. 
12, 1955. Address of Pope Pius XII, to 
the Pious Union of Shepherds. 


Key Topics 
Apostolate; Human solidarity; Na- 
ture; Trades and occupations; Scrip- 
ture; Shepherds. 


Bibliography 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Oc- 
tober 15, 1955); English tr.: THE PoPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1955), v. 2, no. 4. 


217. International Reconciliation. (Jl 
programma) October 13, 1955. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to the Italian Study 
Center for International Reconciliation. 


Key Topics 

Charity; Church; Coexistence; Com- 
mon good and private good; Commu- 
nity of nations; Economics; Educa- 
tion; Europe; Free will; Government 
and Church; Human nature; Inter- 
national cooperation; International 
treaties; Natural law; Nature; Peace; 
Positive law; Psychology; Religion; 
Right and duty; Social questions; 
Truth; War and peace. 


Digest 


History, program, and aim of Italian 
Study Center for International Recon- 
ciliation recalled in introductory para- 
graphs. The aim of the organization— 
harmony and peace among nations—is 
also a work of the Church. 

As discussed in last year’s Christ- 
mas message, Europe, the Christian 
West, to fulfill its mission must con- 
sider the richness of its inheritance 
(the Christian way of life) and its 
effect on national and international 
life. 

The conference of Geneva showed 
dissensions among nations. One factor 
in this which demands preliminary 
study is the psychology and character 
of nations. A study of the changes of 
thought and sentiment to which na- 
tions are subject will produce greater 
understanding. These changes are on 
the national, economic, social, cultural 
and ideological levels. 





International relations are much 
wider in scope today than ever before. 
There were world empires in past ages 
but they were more limited than those 
of today. Most commonly a relaxation 
of tensions followed conquest but 
sometimes the result was the annihila- 
tion or reduction to slavery of the 
conquered. 


The tendency to form a community 
of nations should derive from unity 
of origin, nature and end of all men 
while at the same time paying respect 
to the moral and cultural heritage of 
individual groups. Obstacles to this 
formation of community are found in 
questions of blood and race, of locality 
and climate, of education and custom, 
economic freedom and dependence, and 
the natural inclinations and passions 
which play such a large part in the 
daily life of individuals. 


Religion can be a powerful unifying 
force. Sometimes it has been divisive, 
causing wars, but in most of these 
cases fanaticism, not religion, was the 
real compelling force. 

Wars have been a constant factor in 
history. Educated humanity, at this 
point, must decide whether it will re- 
sign itself to what has seemed an in- 
flexible law of history or try new ways 
to free the human race from the re- 
curring burden of warfare. This 
should be the active interest of re- 
sponsible government, and the Church 
is ready to do her part. 


Two of the Church’s principles for 
the prevention of disputes will be dis- 
cussed. First, the natural law. From 
this law flow the guiding principles 
of existence, action and obligation. It 
is the foundation of every right and 
duty, the language necessary for 
understanding between peoples. But 
men have free will and this will can 
be influenced either by reason and 
calm judgment or by blind instinct 
and unbridled passion. Hence disputes 
can arise despite the natural law. 

To recognize the direction man’s 
activity should take, men should have 
a clear understanding of human na- 
ture and the relations deriving there- 
from. Past experience shows, among 
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other things, that international trea- 
ties are needed to supplement natural 
law; also that, amid changes in exter- 
nal conditions, the basic needs of na- 
ture always recur. The need for 
balance between the extremes of exag- 
gerated individualism and eradication 
of the individual also appear. 

Among the requirements of the nat- 
ural law which should prevail in inter- 
national relations are: the right to 
existence; the right to use the goods 
of this earth to conserve life; the right 
of a nation to respect and good name, 
the right to give a personal stamp to 
the character of a people; their right 
to develop and expand; the right of 
having international treaties and simi- 
lar agreements observed. 

Natural law covers and crowns all 
norms of merely positive law. That 
the natural law is ingrained is evident 
from the fact that individuals, even 
when substituting things diametrically 
opposed to man’s nature, keep the 
literal expression. They call servitude, 
freedom; caprice, right; forced execu- 
tion, self determination. 

It is the care of the Church to keep 
alert the knowledge of the natural 
law, thus opening up the path to peace. 

The second of the Church’s prin- 
ciples for the prevention of disputes 
is the Message of Christ. This message 
is in substance nothing else than the 
Divine Call to reconciliation, first be- 
tween God and man, then between man 
and man. It is a double message; that 
of word and doctrine and of deed and 
life. The message of word and doc- 
trine unites men as it is the announce- 
ment of one origin, one end, one God, 
one command to love God and neigh- 
bor, one Church, one Shepherd and one 
flock. 

The message of deed and life is, first 
of all, Christian charity. Charity be- 
comes an efficacious instrument for 
peace by counterbalancing or out- 
weighing selfish acts, thus promoting 
bonds of mutual understanding among 
nations. And, as educated by the 
Church, conscience regards every in- 
dividual and every people as neighbor. 
This power of love must be put to 
work and nourished in time of peace 
to assure its solidity and extension. 
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Charity is active in the field of edu- 
cation which, in its characteristic ele- 
ment, is the service of truth. Devotion 
to truth, promoted by the Church with 
her tremendous apostolate of teaching, 
renders tremendous service in cause 
of reconciliation and understanding. 


Another contribution of the Church 
to peace is her work toward the solu- 
tion of the social problem. To cure 
evils of society is an important con- 
tribution to peace and reconciliation 
between nations. (pp. 315-326) 
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Key Topics 
Communications; Community of na- 
tions; Education; Family; Interna- 
tional relations; Religion; Science; 
Television. 
Digest 


Progress in communications; speak- 
ing, writing, telegraph, telephone, ra- 
dio, television. Technical and elec- 
tronic aspects of television. Color TV. 

Grave responsibilities involved. Tele- 
vision must not spread error or evil. 
Must be an instrument of information, 
formation, transformation. Television 
as an aid to education—history, art, 
science. Television can be efficacious 
means of helping family unity in the 
home, But today’s programs often lead 
to consequences harmful to family 
solidarity. Program directors must be 
governed by just standards of human 
and Christian morality. 

There is another great family—the 
community of peoples. This family 
community is man’s destiny. No ques- 
tion here of accepting or promoting 
forms of coexistence that are impos- 
sible because of overbearing intransi- 
gence regarding error and evil. But 
every effort to let truth, goodness and 
coherent action reign in men’s hearts, 
contributes to the desired peaceful co- 
existence. 

Television can be an efficacious in- 
strument of mutual knowledge and 
understanding and can help men realize 
they are members of a single great 
family: that of God. 

Television can also be providential 
instrument for larger participation ih 
religious life and ceremonies. (pp. 368- 
872) 
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224. The Ideal Film — Instrument of 
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(Nel dare) Oct. 28, 1955. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to the International Un- 
ion of Theater Owners and Film Dis- 
tributors. 


Key Topics 
Art; Church; Community; Educa- 
tion; Evil; Family; Ideal; Man; Mov- 
ies; Nature; Religion; State; Truth. 


Digest 


Church exercises watchful care over 
cinema in order to help raise it to the 
dignity of an instrument devoted to 
God’s glory and man’s full develop- 
ment. 

Cinema has become a spiritual and 
moral problem of enormous impor- 
tance. In previous address on this 
subject (June 21, 1955, TPS Vol. 2: 
101-112) the essential characteristics 
of the cinema were set forth, but only 
one of three aspects, its relation to the 
viewer, was discussed. Present address 
will explain second and third points; 
the content of the ideal film and its 
relation to the community. 
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CONTENT: The ideal lacks nothing 
it ought to have; a film will be ideal 
in content to extent it measures up to 
demands of man himself; but these 
demands are three: truth, goodness, 
beauty. Though absolute perfection 
may be impossible, a film can be a 
suitable vehicle for this triad. Choice 
of plot is fundamental, for not all sub- 
jects can be reduced, or often should 
not be reduced, to scenic representa- 
tion. 


The instructional film: The ideal in- | 


structional film ought to be accurate, 
clearly intelligible, and carried out by 
perfect teaching methods and artistic 
forms of a high order. In particular, 
representations of nature offer an in- 
exhaustible wealth of goodness and 
beauty: for example, films showing 
the findings of physical and biological] 
sciences; films of mountains, oceans, 
glaciers, forests, and deserts and 
waterfalls; and films of the animal 
kingdom. Man also, and his works 
provide suitable subjects: films that 
describe the races; customs; folklore; 
civilizations; methods of work; sys- 
tems of agriculture; traffic routes; 
means of communication; architecture. 
The action film: Films that picture 
and interpret the life and behavior 
of men, their passions, longings and 
conflicts are more difficult to present, 
and yet are the most numerous. Their 
effect upon the viewer must be con- 
sidered. It is in choice of content that 
difficulties begin for the conscientious 
producer. In addition to difficulties in 
the matter itself and in the selection 
of actors, moral, social and human 
considerations restrict freedom of 
choice in subject matter. Two ques- 
tions in particular deserve special at- 
tention: films on religious subjects 
and films that represent evil. 
Religious subjects: Religious topics 
are permissible as subject matter of 
films. In fact, all films should include 
some indication of the presence of God, 
however briefly or indirectly. Not 


every religious subject can be trans- 
ferred to the screen; piety and rever- 
ence oppose this is some cases, in other 
cases the scenic representation is im- 
possible. Moreover it is often difficult 
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for the actors to avoid artificiality. 
True religious feeling is the opposite 
of external show. It is difficult to give 
a definitive answer about the suit- 
ability of portraying different beliefs 
or historical religious quarrels. Such 
subjects need to be handled with con- 
siderable finesse and depth of religious 
sentiment and human tact in order 
not to offend and profane what men 
hold sacred (even though they may 
be motivated by objectively erroneous 
thoughts and feelings). The prime 
requisite is truth united in charity, 
but neither suffering at the expense 
of the other. 


Representation of evil: Human life 
would not be understood, at least in 
its momentous conflicts, if we closed 
our eyes to the faults which often 
cause these conflicts. But it is one 
thing to know evil and to seek from 
philosophy and religion its explana- 
tion and cure; quite another to make 
it a spectacle and an amusement. A 
film must not present perversity and 
evil for their own sakes, nor represent 
wrongdoing which is at least in fact 
approved, nor describe evil in stimu- 
lating, insidious or corrupting ways, 
nor show it to those incapable of con- 
trolling and resisting it. The struggle 
with evil, and even its temporary vic- 
tory, must serve in relation to the 
whole for a deeper understanding of 
life and its proper ordering, of self- 
control, enlightenment and strengthen- 
ing of judgment and action. The New 
and Old Testaments contain stories of 
evil, but the wrongdoing and guilt are 
not masked. An ideal film can repre- 
sent evil, but with serious intent and 
in a becoming manner in such a way 
that its vision may help deepen knowl- 
edge of life and man, and improve and 
elevate the soul. It should flee any 
apology or glorification of evil and 
should show its condemnation through- 
out and not merely at the end. 

RELATION TO COMMUNITY: The fam- 
ily: The family which has received its 
laws, prerogatives and duties from the 
Creator can and should be for its 
members a refuge and earthly para- 
dise based on love and for love. To- 
day’s confusions and scandals have 
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induced many to belittle the family. 
It is deplorable that some films are 
in agreement with the irony and skep- 
ticism directed at the family by exalt- 
ing erroneous conditions and casting 
disdain on the dignity of spouses and 
parents. What good would there be if 
the family as ordained by God were 
destroyed? Motion pictures should seek 
to restore to men an esteem for and 
trust in the family. They should por- 
tray the noble concepts of the family, 
the manful, sincere, faithful and solic- 
itous father, the stainless, open- 
minded, capable and devoted mother, 
and the children respectful, earnest, 
lively, but obliging, generous and in- 
trepid. 

The State: Our discussion here pre- 
scinds from political films—those that 
are propagandistic or represent one 
class or political aim. The State, like 
the family, is an institution willed and 
given by the Creator. Its power and 
authority flow from nature and from 
God. Men are obliged to acknowledge, 
accept and respect the State and its 
authority. The film producer can help 
block divisive tendencies, remind men 
of whatever good has been neglected, 
and lead them to esteem correctly 
what they have falsely valued. This 
can be done when state institutions or 
activities are aptly portrayed as na- 
ture designed them. An ideal film can 
calm and instruct the mind, lessen 
selfish and harmful attitudes, spread 
larger and more cooperative ideas, and 
interest men in the public good. Such 
a film would not. be a political film, 
but everyone’s film because it served 
the fundamental nature of every State. 

The Church: The Church, unlike the 
family and the State, rests on the posi- 
tive founding by the Redeemer. It 
transcends the very possibilities of 
human instruments of expression. Yet 
@ basic awareness of the Church as- 
sures for her that respect and rever- 
ence she deserves. Wherever. the 
Church is concerned, it should be 
treated with truth, religious tact, sim- 
plicity and decorum. The ideal film 
that touches upon the Church of 
Christ should inspire in the spectator 
understanding, respect, devotion, joy 
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and love, and a holy pride in belonging 
to her. If failures and defects of ec- 
clesiastical persons must be shown, 
then the distinction should be made 
clear between the institution and the 
person, and between the person and 
the office. The Catholic will find that 
film ideal in which the Church emerges 
radiant in her title of “Holy Mother 
Church.” 

The majority of men ask of the 
cinema some reflection of the true, the 
good, the beautiful; in a word, a ray 
of God. The film producer should 
answer their plea so that the image 
of God stamped on their souls may 
always glow clear in the thoughts, 
feelings, and deeds inspired by the 
producer’s art. (pp. 351-363) 
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Aims of FAO of paramount impor- 
tance: to raise the levels of nutrition 
and standards of living of peoples, to 
improve efficiency of production and 
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tural products and to contribute to- 
wards an expanding world economy. 
Holy See’s interest in work of FAO. 
Accomplishments of FAO in feeding 
hungry; and in fields of agriculture 
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and nutrition. Shortages still exist; 
also difficulties in production and trade 
of agricultural products and in agri- 
cultural income. 

Special studies were made of prob- 
lem of soil conservation and improve- 
ment. Control of erosion very impor- 
tant but not the only factor in soil 
conservation. Must look at subject in 
broader framework and consider meth- 
ods for improving fertility, also social 
and economic factors. Impoverishment 
of land may be due to poor land own- 
ership system, low prices for agricul- 
tural products, harsh living conditions. 
Forests are help. Utilization of sea- 
weed as food. 

Favored peoples must concern them- 
selves with problem of securing for 
the less fortunate the means to live in 
accordance with human dignity. (pp. 
327-331) 
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Digest 
Wish that men the world over would 
awake to the Incarnation. 


Modern man, so convinced of his 
increasing power, may not be properly 
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disposed to yield to this supernatural 
truth and the joy it offers. The 
splendor of God’s works should prompt 
men to seek their source and end 
above the world of science and tech- 
nology. But they do not recognize this. 
For these, the Nativity has a purely 
human meaning. 

Others contemn man’s work and seek 
refuge in a false interior life. The 
true interior life, one lived with 
Christ, is complete, dynamic and fruit- 
ful. 

A third type, unimpressed by either 
the grandeur of God or dignity of 
man, are interested only in the pleas- 
ures of the day. 

In some nations, despite great ma- 
terial prosperity there is an indefin- 
able sense of foreboding. The simple 
shepherds of Bethlehem could teach 
proud men of the twentieth century 
where to seek what is lacking. God’s 
coming and dwelling on earth is, in the 
economy of Providence essential for 
the establishment of order and har- 
mony. 

Christ alone gives man _ interior 
steadfastness, He set Himself as guide 
and support for men. Man’s great ac- 
complishments do not diminish his 
need for Christ nor free him from 
duty of submission to the Lord of 
history. 

Security and stability of social life 
must be sought in principles of true 
human nature. Natural order, amid 
external changes, remains essentially 
the same. Human forces are limited; 
prayer is necessary. 

Man is not self-sufficient. Life can- 
not be based exclusively on quantita- 
tive analysis and synthesis. No objec- 
tion to using new techniques and 
industry to establish security but 
method must take into account order 
of nature. Family and property are 
fundamentals which must remain, 

The ever-quickening pulse of life 
and constantly multiplying technical 
productivity are not sufficient criteria 
to declare a genuine improvement in 
the economic life of a nation. 

Communism has deprived people of 
freedom. But liberty will be dubious 
possession in other parts of world also 
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if man’s security is not derived to a 
greater extent from conditions cor- 
responding to his true nature. The 
erroneous belief that security rests 
on the ever-mounting process of social 
production is a very dangerous super- 
stition and no bulwark against com- 
munism. 

Church rejects Communism as a 
social system; Church also rejects 
opinion that communism is a stage in 
evolution of history to be accepted as 
if decreed by Divine Providence. 

But Christians must not be content 
with an anti-communism founded on 
the slogan and the defense of a liberty 
which is devoid of content. 

Christ by taking to Himself human 
nature has borne witness to its dignity 
as the basis and rule of the moral 
order. Church has no aims at worldly 
power. Christians who seek to apply 
the guiding forces of the Faith to 
public life are seeking no other objec- 
tive than the service willed by God 
for the benefit of the world. They 
should therefore remain open to every 
healthy undertaking and all genuine 
progress; and not withdraw into a 
sealed enclosure as if to preserve 
themselves from the world. For Christ 
is true God but also true Man. 

Christ is not only steadfast support 
of human race but also of the indi- 
vidual Christian. 

Law of limitation is proper to life 


. on earth. Christ Himself, as man, did 


not withdraw from this rule. Christian 
who prepares himself boldly with all 
natural and supernatural means for 
building the world will constantly 
raise his gaze to Christ and confine his 
actions within the limits fixed by God. 
Economic activity and production must 
not be regarded as the whole of reality 
nor become a substitute for religion. 

Man’s work as a true instrument of 
his sanctification. 

The religious and Christian man is 
sometimes falsely accused of being an 
obstacle to peace. Man is always 
bound by God’s law and a peace pro- 
gram cannot approve of an indiscrimi- 
nate coexistence at all costs with 
everybody; certainly not at the cost of 
truth and justice. 
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Three steps have been proposed for 
international agreement: renunciation 
of experimentation with atomic weap- 
ons, renunciation of the use of such, 
and general control of armaments. Su- 
preme importance of these proposals. 
Danger of too many experimental ex- 
plosions. Horrifying effects of an 
actual use. Possible methods of control 
and inspection. Sum total of these 
three precautions as an object of inter- 
national agreement is an obligation in 
conscience of nations and their leaders. 
Sum total of three emphasized. 

Efforts toward peace should seek to 
prevent, eliminate or lessen quarrels 
leading to war. Problem of Europe 
and her colonies. Fair and progressive 
political freedom urged. By extending 
true values of Europe and the West, 
western peoples will aid the young 
nations and save them from false Na- 
tionalism which could pit them against 
each other to the profit of third 
parties. 

In, with, and through the God-Man 
is the salvation, security, the temporal 
and eternal destiny of mankind. It is 
useless to seek elsewhere. Prayer that 
His peaceful kingdom may triumph. 
(pp. 301-314) 
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for canonical hours, published by the 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis. 


The Joseph F. Wagner company has a 
new pamphlet called New rubrics for 
missal and breviary. It contains the text 
and translation of the Decree. 


Holy Cross College (Worcester, Mass.) 
has received a collection of manuscripts 
including letters of Popes Clement IX, 
Innocent XI, Pius VII, and Pius IX. 


Motion pictures in the teaching of the 
Church, by Bishop Martin J. O’Connor. 
This book includes documents of Pius X, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII. 


Under the title “The Highway ... 
artery of life,” the National Council of 
Catholic Women has printed in booklet 
form the address of Pius XII on traffic 
safety. 


Some of the more noteworthy articles 
appearing in current periodicals: 


“Election of a Pope,” by Zsolt Aradi. 
Ave Maria (Dec. 3, 1955) 82:138-18 


“Is the pope’s ordinary teaching au- 
thority infallible?,” by Bernhard Brink- 
mann, S.J. Article based on passages in 
Humani Generis. Theology Digest (Au- 
tumn, 1955) 3:185-89 


“La maternidad espiritual de Maria 
en el magisterio de los sumos pontifices,” 
by Jose Vergara, S.J. LEcclesiastica 
Xaveriana 5:27-48 (Oct. 1955) 


“Five point social program,” by Msgr. 
R. Hillenbrand. On economic problems 
and the social encyclicals. Apostolate 
(Winter, 1955) 3:11-24 


“Lettere inedite di Innocenzo IV,” by 
L. Berra. Osservatore Romano (Jan. 6, 
1956) 
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“Pio VI e il beato Nicola Saggio,” by 
L. Huetter. Osservatore Romano (Jan. 
5, 1956) 


“Tl Decreto sulle virti in grado eroico 
del Ven. Servo di Dio Innocenzo Papa 
XI.” Document of the Congregation of 
rites. Osservatore Romano (Jan. 11, 
1956). Italian translation (Jan. 18, 1956) 


“Un pronostico che si avvera su In- 
nocenzo XI.” Osservatore Romano (Jan. 
14, 1956) 


“Tl magistero dottrinale di Pio IX,” by 
Vincenzo Faraoni. Osservatore Romano 
(Dec. 4, 1955) 


“Hommage 4 S. Pie X au 50me anni- 
versaire du décret sur la communion 
quotidienne.” Revue des Communautés 
Religieuses (Dec. 1955) 27:177-212. 
Eight articles. 


“Historical antecedents of St. Pius X’s 
decree on frequent Communion,” by John 
A. Hardon, S.J. Theological Studies 
(Dec. 1955) 16:493-532 


“L’histoire d’un renouveau familial,” 
by S. de Lestapis. On the Casti Connubii 
of Pius XI. Revue de l’action populaire 
(Dec. 1955) 93:1229-36 


“On reconstructing the socal order,” 
a symposium on the 25th anniversary of 
Quadragesimo Anno. Social Order (Jan. 
1956) 6:1-42. Socio-economic problems, 
business ethics, economic liberalism, etc. 
Special bibliography. 


“To religious men,” English tr. of an 
address by Pope Pius XII on religious 
orders, congregations and secular insti- 
tutes. The address was given on Dec. 8, 
1950. Review for Religious (July, 1955) 
14:170-80 


“To teaching sisters,’ English transla- 
tion of the address of Pope Pius XII to 
the 1st International Congress of Teach- 
ing Sisters, given on Sept. 13, 1951. 
Review for Religious (Sept. 1955) 
14:251-56 

“Christmas messages of Pope Pius 
XII,” by J. Correia-Afonso, S.J. Stresses 
peace and international relations. Social 
Justice Review (Dec. 1955) 48:305-7 


“The Pope’s Christmas messages,” by 
Vincent A. Yzermans. Stresses peace. 
Ave Maria (Dec. 24, 1955) 82:8-11 
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“Cristo realta’ politica,’ the Christmas 
message. Osservatore Romano (Dec. 27- 
28, 1955) 


“Il mito della produzione,” by Luigi 
Civardi. On the Christmas message. Os- 
servatore Romano (Jan. 4, 1956) 


“Nuclear weapon control,” the Christ- 
mas message proposals. Commonweal 
(Jan. 13, 1956) 63:367-68 


“Per la liberta dell’uomo.” On the 
Christmas message. Osservatore Romano 
(Jan. 2-3, 1956) 


“Tl radiomessaggio pontificio [Christ- 
mas message] diffuso e acclamato in 
tutto il mondo.” Osservatore Romano 
(Dec. 27-28, 1955) 


“Sempre pitt vasta risonanza del Mes- 
saggio natalizio di Pio XII” Osservatore 
Romano (Dec. 30, 1955) 


“The Church’s role in history,” by 
Abp. A. J. Muench. Social Justice Re- 
view (Dec. 1955) 48:316-18 


“The Holy Father’s statement on re- 
lations between the Church and the 
state,” by Rt. Rev. J. C. Fenton. On the 
Sept. 7th message to the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences. Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review (Nov. 1955) 
133 :323-31 


La costante e graduale applicazione 
délla Exsul Familia nel mondo; an inter- 
national survey. Osservatore Romano 
(Nov. 25, 1955) 


“Holy Father speaks on international 
life, 1955.” Excerpts and summaries. 
Cath. Ass’n for Int’] Peace News (Jan. 
1956) 17:1-8 


“The Pope and the United Nations,” 
by Anne Fremantle. Integrity (Jan. 
1956) 10:10-14 


“Indicazioni pratiche sulla missione 
sociale della donna nell’insegnamento di 
Pio XII,” by Luigi Piovesana. Osserva- 
tore Romano (Oct. 15, 1955) 


“Catholic principles for rural life,” by 
J. Newman. Includes excerpts from ad- 














GUIDE AND DIGEST 


dresses of Pius XII. Christus Rex (Jan. 
1956) 10:63-74 


“Sport, biologia, spiritualita nell’Au- 
gusta Parola del Santo Padre,” by Vin- 
cenzo Virno. Osservatore Romano (Oct. 
27, 1955) 


“Call for vision and daring,” by Rev. 
John P. Reid, O.P. On the 1955 Lenten 
message to pastors and preachers. Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review (Nov. 1955) 
133 :300-308 


“Towards a living parish,” by Martin 
B. Hellriegel. Discussion of Mediator 


Dei. Worship (Dec. 1955) 30:16-25 
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“Umanita del film ideale,” by E. 
Baragli, S.J. Civilté Cattolica (Dec. 17, 
1955) 106:601-9 


Maxima redemptionis; decree of the 
Congregation of Rites on the reform of 
the liturgy of Holy Week. Latin text. 
Osservatore Romano (Nov. 27, 1955) 


“New Holy Week liturgy a pastoral 
opportunity,” by Josef Low. Worship 
(Jan. 1956) 30:94-113 


Other bibliographical references to 
papal documents can be found in The 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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